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SHALLCROSS WANTS AGENTS 
IND COMPANIES TO PREPARE 
QUALIFICATION MEASURES 


North British & Mercantile Mana- 
ger Prefers This Co-operation 
to Sole Agency Principle 


SPEAKS AT WILKES-BARRE 


Tells of Plan to Prepare Standard 
Form of Agency Agreement; 
Discusses Other Subjects 

















Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & ‘Mercantile 
and president of its American affiliates, 
the Pennsylvania, Commonwealth, Mer- 
cantile and Homeland, rarely makes 
speeches at agents’ conventions but when 
he does consent to talk it is important. 
Yesterday afternoon he addressed the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Wilkes-Barre and touched on many lead- 
ing problems affecting agents and com- 
panies such as branch offices, sole 
agencies, commissions, qualification and 
the American Agency System. 

On the subject of limitation of agency 
Appointments Mr. Shallcross said that 
he best thing that could happen to 
agents and the American agency system 
S not the general adoption of the sole 
Agency principlegby the leading groups 
Df companies but their co-operation in 
he adoption and enforcement of well- 
onsidere| agency qualification meas- 
bres. He believes that the time has come 
hen the companies and agents should 
ogether draft sound agency qualifica- 
On practice befitting present country- 
ide Insurance conditions, and then co- 
Perate in its adoption. In his opinion 
ri Present helter skelter appointment 

agents is creditable neither to the 
Mpanics nor to the business. 

Standard Agency Agreement 
~ of the most important statements 
ade by Mr. Shallcross is that the East- 
n Underwriters Association and the 
estern Underwriters Association have 


oard of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
fic and the National Association of In- 
france Agents should be asked to co- 
erate in the preparation of a standard 
u of agency agreement. 
« 5, Manager Shallcross*does not be- 
if - fre company branch offices 
Pigg to supplant the American 
oo lg stem and he told the Penn- 
er Rinaghs how he reached that 
in on. He does not think that leg- 
~ on commissions will bring much 
than trouble for both companies 
agents. He is sure that companies 
hea more fully with local 
~eadiglh leven in turn will give their 
ollow; ; 1€S€ co-operating companies. 
ong ng is the address of Mr. Shall- 


ly acceptance of the invitation to 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
149 years of successful business 
World-wide interests. Abso- 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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Tides Always Turn 


The bottom has not dropped out, and won’t, 


And there’s money aplenty in the land, 


And metal in the mines, 
And salable goods in the stores, 


And eatable green truck in a million gardens, 
And a sun in the sky, and rain in the clouds, 


And abounding life in the soil, 


Andesttength in men’s minds and hearts, 


And genius-in great industries, 
And skill in government, 


And a hundred and twenty millions of people 


Who, hungering, must be fed, 
Living, must be sheltered, 


And, under the law and the climate, must be clothed. 


And their needs and appetites 


Are for commingled comforts and luxuries. 


And soon America will again be creating, consuming, 
Buying, selling, saving, investing, prospering. 
And time will gradually restore our health of mind, 


And sanity of survey, and the enjoyment 
Of all those things that make our Nation 


The envy and the hope of the whole wide world. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
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INSURANCE SAVED SITUATION 
DURING PAST TWO YEARS IN 
OPINION OF C. B. ROBBINS 


More Than Two and Half Billion 
in Payments Made 
Last Year 


INSURANCE DOLLAR INTACT 


Financial Structure Has Been 
Tested by Depression and 
Found Sound 





The accumulations held by the life in- 
surance companies of this country are so 
important in the economic picture that it 
would not be too much to say that they 
had saved the situation during the past 
two years, was the opinion of Colonel 
C. B. Robbins in an address this week 
at Jefferson City on the occasion of the 
third annual Missouri Insurance Day. 
Colonel Robbins is president of the Ce- 
dar Rapids Life and former president of 
the American Life Convention. He is a 
student of economics and his views on 
business conditions are much sought. 


No Shrinkage in Insurance Dollar 


“Tt should be a matter of the greatest 
pride to men engaged in the conduct of 
life insurance companies that their insti- 
tution is the only one that has withstood 
the assaults of the depression, and that 
the life insurance dollar has remained 
constant, always worth 100% to the for- 
tunate men or women who have invested 
their savings therein,” said Colonel Rob- 
bins. 

“The people of America received dur- 
ing the last calendar year in excess of 
two billion six hundred forty-two million 
dollars in payments from the life com- 
panies. This figure was an increase of 
20%, or nearly one-half billion dollars, 
over the preceding year. Eighty-two 
per cent. of this immense sum was paid 
directy to the beneficiaries of small pol- 
icies and flowed into every corner of 
the country. 

“Notwithstanding these maturities and 
payments, total insurance in force made 
a respectable gain, and the admitted as- 
sets of legal reserve life companies have 
passed the twenty-billion mark. Com- 
pared to the mounting figure of such as- 
sets, the national debt of te United 
States is beginning to lose its relative 
importance. In a normal year such re- 
sults would prove that the American cit- 
izen is convinced of the value of ade- 
quate life insurance; in a depression 
year the same results disclose with as- 
tounding force that this conviction has 
the proportions of a national faith.” 


Significance of Accumulations 
Continuing,‘with a discussion of the 
meaning of the \insurance accumulations 
Colonel Robbins said: 
“One significance vf the magnitude of 
those figures whic indicate the total 


volume of life i ice in force and 
which designate st resources held 
(Contin Page 8) 
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Companies i ace New Management Problems 


Life Office Management Association Hears Its President, A. A. Rydgren, On 
Investment and Expense Factors In Present Situation 


At the annual conference of the Life 
Office Management Association held at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, this 
week, the address of Adolph A. Rydgren, 
senior vice-president of the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington, who is 
president of the association, was a fea- 
ture of the program and was the subject 
of much comment. 

President Rydgren reviewed the ecu- 
nomic conditions confronting the life 
companies and foresaw that companies 
iwould be faced with a number of prob- 
lems in the future. Among these were 
the probable need for conducting busi- 
Fness on a lower expense rate due to 
investment losses and decreasing interest 
rates, tendencies which he thought would 
continue for a number of years. The 
large risk mortality and disability losses 
were other problems he discussed. A 
of President 


summary Rydgren’s_ re- 
marks follows: 
When commodity prices dropped 
















sharply in 1920, it seemed to economists 
that other phenomena could not be long 
in making their appearance; but a series 
of booms—a city and suburban building 
boom, an automobile and road building 
§boom, a Florida land boom fullowed by 
lesser land booms all along our sea- 
oasts, and finally a stock market boom 
obscured the true situation to such a 
degree that most of us believed we were 
na new economic era of uninterrupted 
prosperity. There is now, however, no 
istaking our economic position. We are 
na period of reducing commodity prices, 
pnd we are in it far enough to be suf- 
ering the resulting economic readjust- 
ents, including one which greatly con- 
erns the life insurance companies, name- 
y, the decline in property values. 


Investment Problems Ahead 


Having definitely determined the pres- 
nt and probable future secular trend, 
€ investment problems of the life com- 
Bpanies become understandable. It is par- 
icularly important that we prepare for 
le probability that the life companies 
| suffer investment losses on a large 
ale for some years to come—losses 
vhich will have to be written off out of 
utrent income—and that the interest 
eld on new investments will tend pro- 
gad lower for a long period of 
Doubtless, some of these investment 
Sses could have been avoided by more 
telligent selection of investments, but 
the main these losses were unavoid- 
ble. The life companies have adhered 
a very conservative investment policy 
tis traditional that high yield be sac- 
iced for security. 
What has happened during the past 
© years to the market value of the 
Tous types of investment, is convinc- 
ee to the wisdom of the in- 
— policy of life insurance com- 
* —a policy of diversified invest- 
; confined to well secured bonds 
¥ Tst mortgages and to the highest 
bee Preferred stocks. By this pol- 
omg investment losses of the life com- 
_ even in these trying times, have 
n exceedingly small as compared with 
se — other financial institutions, 
the on een well within the capacity 
rm Mpanies to absorb out of surplus 




































o events have also demonstrated 
a ae life companies, whose obliga- 
: ina dollars, must invest in securi- 
“ Spenapeg. dollars, and not directly 
ot x in buildings, nor in common 
my which rise or fall in value with 

Or fall in commodity prices. The 


















ability to carry out our dollar obliga- 
tions in full at all times is a fundamental 
requisite of our investment policy and 
should‘not be sacrificed for higher yields 
on less stable investments. 

Skill in the selection and disposition of 
life insurance investments will be more 
highly rewarded in the future than in the 
past. The rising trend of real estate 
values and the increasing profits of busi- 
ness institutions during the long period 
ending only a few years ago, covered 
up any but the most flagrant mistakes in 
the selection of life company invest- 


ments. Those times are past. From 
now on investment mistakes will be 
costly. 


Two Major Underwriting Factors 

Investment losses and lower interest 
yields are not the only problems con- 
fronting life insurance. The life com- 
panies are tackling two other major 
problems: (1) an excessively high mortal- 
ity among those insured for large 
amounts, and (2) increasingly excessive 
disability losses far beyond those con- 
templated in the premium for that bene- 
fit. I think it is now generally admitted, 
that the companies became careless in 
the selection of applicants who applied 
for the larger amounts of life insurance, 
often far beyond a reasonable relation 
to their earning power under normal 
conditions, and that disability coverage 
was over expanded, not only in the ab- 
sence of knowledge as to its cost, but 
also well beyond the point where it can 
be successfully underwritten by a life 
insurance company. These represent life 
insurance’s contribution to the hectic 
boom period which ended two years ago. 

The correction of the large risk mor- 
tality situation and of the disability situ- 
ation is wholly within the control of the 
companies, insofar as new risks are con- 
cerned. Both are now the subject of 
thoroughgoing collective studies. 

The technique of selecting the larger 
risks is being rapidly improved. Such 
applicants are now being scrutinized as 


never before. Because of the corrective 
measures already in use and others about 
to be applied, it is reasonably certain 
that new issues of large policies will not 
be subject to the excessive mortality ex- 
perienced on large policies issued a few 
years ago, and it is even possible that 
the mortality on large risks may be 
brought down to the average mortality 
on all the business—a condition which 
has never been attained by the business 
as a whole, although it has been at- 
tained by some companies. While the 
high mortality on large risks, issued up 
to a year or two ago, may continue for 
a few more years, the mortality situation, 
as a whole, is well in hand, and the out- 
look is optimistic without any reserva- 
tions. 

The disability situation is much more 
doubtful. We do not know enough about 
disability. It is still in the experimental 
stage. The losses have been so far in 
excess of those contemplated in the pre- 
mium rates that there is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of abandoning the disabil- 
ity income benefit and retaining only the 
premium waiver benefit. The facts are, 
however, that the total and permanent 
disabiilty income benefit fills a real need 
in our social and economic structure, and 
no institution is better able to supply 
that need than are the life companies. 
Many life insurance executives still be- 
lieve there is a way to issue the disabil- 
ity income benefit on a profitable basis. 
The outlook at this time is that there 
will be, within the next few months, dras- 
tic revisions of the disability income 
benefit by practically all companies, in 
the direction of limiting and reducing the 
benefit, but that there will be no unan- 
imity of action by the companies. On 
the contrary, the disability benefit is like- 
ly to be a more powerful competitive fac- 
tor than ever before. While the general 
disposition now seems to be to take 
whatever steps are necessary to put this 
benefit on a self-sustaining basis, we 
know so little about the cost of any par- 


More Than 1,000 To Be At 


James Victor Barry Dinner 


More than 1,000 people are expected 
to attend a testimonial dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 9, to 
be tendered to James Victor Barry, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
who is retiring from that company at the 
end of the year. It will be a most im- 
pressive occasion and in recognition of 
the long and important services: which 
Mr. Barry has rendered the institution 
of insurance, as a state official (he was 
Michigan commissioner); as a company 
representative, as a fountain of wit and 
good spirits at banquets and meetings; 
as a philosopher. Barry’s friendships are 
too many to be counted, but they extend 
throughout casualty and fire as well as 
life insurance and state departments. He 
is a man without critics, a friend worth 
having. 

Invitations to the dinner will be issued 
within the next two or three weeks, but 
manifestly because of the large number 
who will want to go some whose names 
ought to be on the list will be uninten- 
tianally omitted. The committee, which 
consists of dozens of prominent insurance 
men, requests, therefore, that those who 
do not receive invitations and would like 
to come because of their friendship for 
Mr. Barry shall send their names and ad- 
dresses to Clarence C. Klocksin of the 


~ 


JAMES VICTOR BARRY 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee. 
After November 15 Mr. Klocksin can be 
(Continued on Page 38) 








New Officers of Life Office 


Management Association 








The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion which held its annual meeting in 
Toronto this week elected the following 
officers: President, Leonard C. Ashton, 
vice-president, Provident Mutual; vice- 
president, G. W. Skilton, comptroller, 
Connecticut General; secretary, F. L. 
— secretary, Lincoln National 
Life. 

New directors are: W. P. Barker, Jr., 
Connecticut Mutual; H. H. Jackson, Na- 
tional, Vt.; W. D. Holt, Provident Mu- 
tual; J. F. Rulhmann, Western & South- 
ern; J. R. Sykes, Fidelity Mutual. 





ticular disability benefit, that it will be 
years before we can be reasonably cer- 
tain that we have solved this problem. 
In the meantime, we must expect exces- 
sive losses under disability income bene- 
fits now in force, to continue indefi- 
nitely though on a diminishing scale. 
Expense as Coming Issue 

Expense, while not an acute problem 
now, is likely to engage an increasing 
share of executive attention as it be- 
comes more and more clear that business 
must be conducted on a lower price level. 
I have already referred to several fac- 
tors, investment losses, lower yield on in- 
vestments and higher mortality and dis- 
ability losses, all of which directly or in- 
directly increase the net cost of life in- 
surance. A reduction in dividends to pol- 
icyholders, or, in other words, an increase 
in the net cost of life insurance, is in- 
evitable, at least on policies which have 
accumulated a considerable reserve. An 
increase in the cost of life insurance at 
a time when prices of other things are 
going down, is certain to react against 
our business, and we may be sure that 
everything possible will be done to at 
least mitigate the situation; one of those 
possibilities is the item of expense. 

It will not be easy to reduce expenses. 
The life companies have not been extrav- 
agant. Expenses, when measured in re- 
lation to the amount of insurance in 
force, have been during the past few 
years and are now, lower than at any 
previous time. In fact, it may even be 
difficult to prevent expense rates from 
going up. 

A reduction in commodity prices oper- 
ates, of course, in the direction of re- 
ducing the expense of performing a giv- 
en quantity of work. A _ permanently 
lower price level, accompanied by lower 
wages, salaries and profits—a condition 
that is reasonable to expect—must, how- 
ever, adversely affect the ability of the 
public to buy life insurance; in that event 
there will be a diminution in the average 
amount of insurance per policy in force, 
as well as a diminution in the rate of 
growth of the business in force. If there 
be a diminution in the average amount 
per policy, then the volume of work re- 
quired to administer the business will in- 
crease more rapidly than will the amount 
of insurance in force. 

Competition :—Competition is likely to 
be more intense than ever. The general 
economic situation over the next decade 
or more is likely to be such that a sat- 
isfactory growth of life insurance will be 
attained only by a vastly higher degree 
of intelligence and activity than has been 
necessary heretofore. Under such condi- 
tions, we can be sure that every well- 
managed company will find the ways and 
means of enlarging its share of the busi- 
ness. 
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“Til see it throu 
if you 


we 
‘Luey tell me there’s five or six million of 


us—out of jobs. 


“IT know that’s not your fault, any more than 
it is mine. 


“But that doesn’t change the fact that some 
of us right now are in a pretty tough spot— 
with families to worry about—and a workless 
winter ahead. 


“Understand, we’re not begging. We'd 
rather have a job than anything else you can 
give us. 


““We’re not scared, either. If you think the 
good old U. S. A. is in a bad way more than 
temporarily, just try to figure out some other 
place you’d rather be. 





“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to 
have a little help. 


‘““So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I 
would give one to you if I stood in your shoes 
and you in mine. 


“Now don’t send me any money—that isn’t 
the idea. Don’t even send any to the Com- 
mittee which signs this appeal. 


“The best way to help us is to give as gener- 
ously as you can to your local welfare and 
charity organizations, your community chest 


or your emergency relief committee if you 
have one. 


“‘That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 
“Pll see it through—if you will!” 


—Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Walter S. Gifford 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 


Owen D. Young 


Chairman 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. 

Its purpose is to aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. 

All facilities for the nation-wde program, including this advertisement, have been furnished 
to the Committee without cost. 
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Distinguished Gathering 
At Prudential Reception 


ITS 54TH ANNIVERSARY 


Many Public Officials, Jurists and Other 
Notables at Home Office Affair 
in Newark 


FOR 


Since the Prudential held its fiftieth 
anniversary celebration at the home of- 
fce in 1925 an anniversary gathering 
there has become an annual affair. On 
Tuesday nearly four hundred attended a 
reception and luncheon at the home of- 
fee among those present being many 
distinguished public men, officials, jur- 
ists and other notables including the 
oubernatorial candidates of both major 
political parties, former Governor A. 
Harry Moore and Senator David Baird, 
Jr. 

Among those invited were: 

State Officials—Dr. Charles H. Elliott, 
Commissioner of Education, .New Jersey; New 
Jersey State Senators A. Crozer Reeves, of 
lawrenceville, and Frank D. Abell, of Morris- 
town; Essex County  Assemblymen Charles 
Basile, Newark; Fred W. Fort, Jr., Maplewood ; 
Arthur W. Smith, West Orange and Homer [of 
Zink, Belleville; New Jersey Congressman Fred- 
erick R, Lehlbach, Newark, and Frank J. Bock, 


Postmaster. of 

Essex County Officials — Ernest_ A. Reed, 
Supervisor of the Board of Freeholders, 
Newark; and Freeholders Zenas G. Crane, of 


West Caldwell; Henry C. Hines, of Newark; 
Reginald T. Blauvelt, of South Orange; Arthur 
T. Muir, of Maplewood; Joseph L. Smith, Pros- 
ecutor of Pleas, Newark; Andrew J. Whinery, 
Surrogate, Newark; John E. Cash, Auditor, 
Newark; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, County Counsel, 


Newark; Robert S. Sinclair, | president of the 
Essex County Park Commission, Newark, _and 
Mayors Charles H. Demarest, of Bloomfield; 


Charles H. Martens, of East Orange; Ernest P. 
Cook, of Nutley, and R. Freeman Harrison, 
Chairman of Livingston, - 
Newark Public Officials—Jerome T. Congle- 
ton, mayor and director of public affairs; John 
Howe, Director Department of Revenue and 
Finance; William J. Egan, Director Department 
of Public Safety; Peter J. O’Toole, Jr., City 
Clerk; Henry Young, President Board of Edu- 
cation, and John H. Logan, Superintendent of 
Schools. 
Vice-President Edward. E. Rhodes, Vice- 
President & Mathematician John S. Thompson, 
Medical Director W. R. Ward, M.D., and Di- 
tector Edward O. Stanley, Mutual Benefit Life; 
President C. Weston Bailey and Secretary Fred- 
erick Hoadley, American of Newark; President 
Neal Bassett, Firemen’s; President and General 
Manager A. D. Reid, Globe Indemnity; Presi- 
dent Morrison C. Colyer and Vice-Presidents 
Simon P, Northrup, Edward C. Wyckoff and 
John B. Foster, Fidelity Union Title, Newark. 
President Thomas N. McCarter, Vice-President 
Perey S. Young, Vice-President Edgar A. Alle- 


















Durand, Sr., president-treasurer, 
. Newark; H. B. Rogers, manager 
om, General Electric; Charles J. 
t, Murphy Varnish Co.; William 
‘sident, Osborne Co.; Edward F. 
ent, Weston Electrical Instrument 
3B. S. Whitehead and Walter G. Heath, 
esident, Whitehead & ‘Hoag; H. R. Carse, 
president, Submarine Boat Corp. 
RT. Goerke, Sr., president, The Goerke Co.; 
5. Cronheim, president, Hahne & Co.; A 
chindel, Vice-president and general manager, 
Tesge Department Store; Arthur Sinnott, man- 


ging editor, Newark Evening News; President 
» Wisner 






































‘it Thorne, Treasurer W. S. Hunt, 
or James ?. Logan and Frederick W. 
seine the Newark Call; Henry Auth, vice- 
‘dent and general manager, Newark Star 





Publishing Co, - 





James Crowell, president, James 












yell Lumber Co.; D. F. Burnett, J. J. Hock- 

18 Co.; Di Wilson Farrand, Newark Acad- 

an L. Jacobson, president, Salisbury- 

avings ae ‘:corge S. Cooper, president, Dime 

ice-Py -Nstitution; President C. L._ Farrell, 
fesident A. H. Baldwin, Vice-President 
Cashier S. S, 





_Marsh, and Vice-President 
W. E. Hocker, National New- 
banking Co.; President W. Paul 
_ Vice-President and Cashier A. W. 
» nal State Bank; Chairman of the 
5: Rippel, President A. L. Phillips and 
2 “eorse L. Frost, Merchants & New- 
~~? plairman of the Board W. Scheerer, 
- Hl. Bacheller, Vice-President H. 
He-Presiden Vice-President O. H. Merz and 
ity Tecut and Trust Officer E. A. Pruden, 
ust; R. E. Mayham, president, 
bileton, Ny t; Chairman of the Board C. G. 
bn of ss J. National Bank & Trust; Chair- 
m F € Board William Frey and President 
of the Clinton Trust; Vice- 
a, Bowerman and W. Buermann, 
ray penal Bank; Louis Lippman, presi- 
& Trust; Edward Schoen, vice- 

pool Chaanty Trust; President W. D. 
Presiden man of the Board H. G. Atha, 
sident ant poward Biddulph and Vice: 
Savings pitust Officer F. E. Quinby, How- 
nt, and nst.;_ Theodore Ackerson, presi- 
"d, Franklin’ MacEvoy, chairman of the 
! in-Washington Trust; A. Dickin- 
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son, Columbus Trust; R. L. Ross, president, 
Franklin Savings Inst.; J. A. Brown, president, 
United States Trust. 

President N. H. Berger and Chairman of the 
Board J. T. Boylan, Peoples National Bank & 
Trust; E. L. R. Cadmus, president, Community 
Trust; W. W. Miller, president, Bloomfield 
Savings Institution; J. O’Neill, president, 
Harrison-Kearny Trust; H. H. Thomas, presi- 
dent, Savings Investment & Trust; Ralph Rich- 
ards, president, Essex County Trust; Malon F. 
Drake, Jr., president, Irvington National Bank; 
W. H. Kemp, president, Maplewood Bank & 
Trust; T. M. Cusack, president, Half Dime Sav- 
ings Bank; Wilbur Munn, president, Second 
National Bank, Orange; Peter A. Smith, presi- 
dent, South Orange Trust; Henry A. Patten, 
president, Corn Exchange Bank & Trust; C. R. 
Parker, vice-president, Guaranty Trust; Charles 
Ms rn vice-president, Chase National 

ank. 

Judges—(Circuit Court)—Hon. Nelson  Y. 
Dungan, Somerville; Worrall F. Mountain, East 
Orange; Newton H. Porter, Montclair; William 
A. Smith, Montclair. (Court of Chancery)— 


Hon. Malcolm G. Buchanan, Trenton; Maja 
Leon Berry, Toms River. (Common Pleas)— 
Hon. Dallas Flannagan, Montclair. (Special 


Masters in Chancery)—Hon. 
Jersey City (Hudson), and 
Jr., Morristown (Morris). 

Members of New Jersey Bar—Hugh C. 
Barrett, Newark; William T. Carter, Jr., 
Newark; Henry H. Dawson, Newark; Spauld- 
ing Frazer, Newark; Horace C. Grice, Newark; 
Herbert J. Hannoch, Newark; John R. Hari- 
don, prs Newark; Benjamin F. Jones, Newark; 
Joseph Kahrs, Newark; Francis Lafferty, New- 
ark; Charles M. Lum, Newark; Ralph E. Lum, 
Newark; Ernest C. Lum, Newark; J. H. Thayer 
Martin, Newark; Jacob L. Newman, Newark; 
Harry V. Osborne, Newark; William H. Parry, 
Newark; Henry G. Pilch, Newark; George W. 
W. Porter, Newark; Andrew Van_ Blarcom, 
Newark; Borden D. Whiting, Newark; J. Ed- 
ward Ashmead, James E. M. Tams, Frederic J. 
Faulks, Burtis S. Horner and Josiah Stryker, 
of the firm of Lindabury Depue & Faulks, New- 
ark; Corwin Howell, William L. Morgan, Ed- 
ward O. Stanley, Jr., J. Frederic Wherry, 
Waldron M. Ward, Charles R. Hardin, of the 
firm of Pitney, Hardin & Skinner, Newark; 
Arthur F. Egner, Conover English and Robert 
H. McCarter, of the firm of McCarter & Eng- 
lish, Newark; John M. Emery, Newark; Frank 
Benjamin, Newark; Frederick A. Lehlbach, 
Frederick L. Johnson and Archie H. Ormond, 
of Newark; Charles yers, of Newark, 
Frederick W. Smith, Newark, and Ernest F. 
Keer, Newark. 

Drs. Wells P. Eagleton and Edgar A. IIl, 
Newark; Dr. Hamilton Garner, Church of the 
Redeemer, Newark; Rev. Arthur Dumper, Trin- 
ity Church, Newark; Bishop Wilson R. Stearly; 
Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, Newark, and the 
Rt. Rev. Edward F. Quirk, Newark. 

Drs. John F. Hagerty, Newark; William D. 
Miningham, Newark; A. B. Twitchell, South 
Orange, and Frederick J. Waltzinger, Newark. 

Louis Schlesinger, Chairman of Board, Louis 


Pierre F. Cook, 
Henry C. Pitney, 





NEW YORK LIFE RADIO 
STATIONS 
The New York Life radio program 
is now being regularly broadcast every 
- Tuesday night at 9:30 Eastern Stand- 


ard Time, 8:30 Central Standard 

Time, over the following stations: 
New York WJZ 
Boston WBZ 
Springfield, Mass. WBZA 
Baltimore WBAL 
Rochester WHAM 
Cleveland WGAR 
Pittsburgh KDKA 
Detroit WIJR 
Cincinnati WLW 
Chicago WENR 
St. Louis KWK 
Kansas City WREN 


Other stations may be added later. 
The initial broadcast recently was 
carried in part by a number of ad- 
ditional stations in the West. 











Schlesinger, Inc., Newark; Ralph G. Schweb- 
meyer, secretary, Feist and Feist; Louis Kamm, 
president, Louis Kamm, Inc.; C. Edwin Young, 
Chatham and Horace K. Corbin, directors Fi- 
delity Union Trust; Russell V. Adams, director, 
National State Bank; Albert H. Marchwald and 
Curtis R. Burnett, directors, National Newark 
and Essex Bank; George G. Frelinghuysen and 
Edward W. Jackson, directors, Howard Savings 
Inst.; Joseph R. Swan, director, Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

Clarence Axman, The Eastern Underwriter, 
N. Y.; Secretary and Manager George 7 
Wight, Assistant Manager and Actuary Charles 
G. Taylor, dt General Counsel Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, and Attorney Hobart Weaver, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents; Jacob L. 
Schwarz, president, Schwarz & Son; Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman, Chase National Bank. 

Prudential Staff—Edward D. Duffield, pres- 
ident; Directors John A. Campbell, Trenton 
Potteries Co.; Henry C. Parker, National Bank 
of New Jersey; Albert C. Wall, Jersey City; 
Chester I. Barnard, New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co.; Franklin D’Olier, vice-president in charge 
of administration. 

State Directors—Dr. Edward J. Ill, Newark, 
and Arthur D. Forst, Trenton. 

Executive Officers—John W. Stedman, vice- 
president in charge of investments; Willard I. 
Hamilton, vice-president in charge of personnel 
and real estate; Charles B. Bradley, general 
solicitor. 

Retired Officers—Edward Gray, East Orange; 
George P. William, Atlantic Highlands. 








Certainty of Income— 
The Strongest Incentive 
To Save 


Many people want to save but lack a conven- 
ient method and sufficient incentive. 


The Connecticut General Retirement Annuity 
furnishes a system of investing each year a definite 
amount of your surplus funds up to the time you 


decide to retire. 


Thereafter, it pays you a definite guaranteed 
monthly income as long as you live. Benefit for 
beneficiary in event of your death before retire- 
ment. Disability protection optional. 


For rates, advertising, etc., call our local office 


or address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





John H. Birkett, assistant secretary; William 
W. Van Nalts, secretary; Albert E. N. Gray, 
assistant secretary; Benjamin L. Worthington, 
assistant secretary; Frank D. Kineke, assistant 
actuary; Dr. J. Allen Patton, second  vice- 
president and medical director; Dr. Chester T. 
3rown, associate medical director; Dr. Joseph 
E. Pollard, associate medical director; Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Exton, director of laboratory and long- 
evity service; Dr. George E. Kanouse, associate 
medical director; Dr. Lewis F. Mackenzie, as- 
sociate medical director; George E. Merigolec, 


general attorney; Ralph W. Hyatt, associate 
general solicitor; Edward O. Clark, associate 
general solicitor; Alfred D. Mason, associate 
general solicitor; Burt L. Jacobus, assistant 


comptroller; Joseph H. Morton, auditor; Ernest 
A. Burkhardt, cashier; Superintendents John T. 
Davis, Bloomfield; William G. C. Konow, New- 
ark (1); William H. Riker, Newark (2); John 
F. Sheeran, Orange; Albert I. Schulte, South 
Orange; Robert J. Robinson, Kearny; Managers 
Edward N. Van Vliet and Theodore F. Keer, 
Newark; W. S. Williamson, superintendent of 
buildings; D. S. Voorhees, superintendent of 
real estate; D. A. McIntyre, supervisor office 
machines and forms. 

Milton Elvin Blanchard, Newark; Harold 
Mercer Blanchard, Newark; William W. Blanch- 
ard, East Orange; Stanley S. Holmes, president, 
and E. W. Wollmuth, executive vice-president 
of the Newark Chamber ‘of Commerce; Edwin 
A. Kirch, Newark; Benjamin F. Hurd, Elevent 
Ward Building and Loan Association; Frederick 
W. Paul, Fourteenth Ward Building and Loan 
Association. 

Leban W. Dennis, first vice-president, and 
Theodore S. Fettinger, secretary, Newark Ath- 
letic Club; P. H. Harrison, Ray E. Nash and 
Arthur W. Lunn, Board of Governors, Newark 
Athletic Club; William F. Fiedler, Frank L. 
Kramer, C. B. Carrington, Paul H. Jaehning, 
S. B. Harrison, Sr., and M. R. Sherrerd, New- 
ark Athletic Club members. 

David C. Ackerman, of Brosn Brothers, New- 
ark; J. H. Bruen, of Dillon, Read & Co.; Edwin 
M. Daniel, National City Co.; J. W. Everitt, 
Bankers Trust; Wright Goss, Jr., Estabrook & 
Co.; VanDyke MacBride, Minsch MacBride & 
Co.; Edwin L. Slocum, Edward B. Smith & Co.; 
Ludlow Van Deventer, Graham, Parsons & Co.; 
William D. Craig, Graham, Parsons & Co.; 
Charles G. Colyer, Public Service Stock & Bond 
Co.; Daniel M. Lord, Halsey Stuart & Co.; 
J. A. Rippel, J. S. Rippel & Co.; George R. 
Swain, Wilson & Swain. 

George C. Wintringer, controller and treas- 
urer, Princeton University; Joseph Aiello, 
Montclair; Henry Baechlin, Newark; William 
Bal, Newark; Arthur E. Barlow, Barlow Foun- 
dry Co., Newark; George H. Becker, South 
Orange; Arlington Bensel, East Orange; Wil- 
liam Bittles, Newark; Ogden H. Bowers, East 
Orange; Charles Bradley, president, Alliance 
Investment Co., ewark; Harry Braverman, 
Newark; John G. Bray, district passenger ageht, 
Lackawanna Railroad; James E. Brodhead, 
Flemington; J. Nelson Carter; J. W. Clift, edi- 
tor, Summit Herald; James A. Coe, W. A. Coe, 
Newark; Murray Coggeshall, New York City; 
Saul Cohn, United States Mortgage & Title Co.; 
John Colt, president, Princeton Trust; Frank 
M. Condon, Newark; Franklin Conklin, Sr., 
Newark; Franklin Conklin, Jr., Newark; Lu- 
dolph H. Conklin, Newark; Allan R. Cullimore, 
dean of the College of Engineering, Newark; 


Francis S. Currier, Maplewood; Alfred L. Den- 
nis, Newark; Hon. William L. Dill, Newark; 
Henry G. Duffield, Princeton; John H. Ely, 


Newark; Wilson C. Ely, Newark; John Enstice, 
Newark; Joseph L. Feibleman, Newark; James 
Flockhart, Flockhardt Foundry Co., Newark; 
Franklin W. Forst, Newark; G. W. Gehin, New- 
ark; E. Garfield, Gifford, Newark; Cass Gilbert, 
New York City; Kenneth B. Gordon, Esq., West 
Orange; A. V. Hamburg, Belmar; William B. 
Harding, Newark; J. Lewis Hay, Rumson; Wil- 
liam C. Heppenheimer, Jersey City; Henry H. 
Higginbotham, Esq., South Orange; A. R. Law- 
rence, Deputy Commissioner of Compensation 
Bureau, Newark; A. B. Leach, South Orange; 
William E. Lehman, Newark; J. I. Lyly, Carrier 
Engineering Corp., Newark; Rev. Dr. John A. 
MacSporran, Orange; Curtis W. McGraw, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.; MecNicholas, as- 
sistant chief examiner, Newark; Charles E. 
Mather, Stagg-Mather & Co., Newark; Dean 
Mathey, Dillon, Read & Co.; Richard P.  Milli- 
ken, Newark; Dr. Frank Moore, Rahway; Henry 
J. Munger, Esq., South Orange; Robert O’Gor- 
man, Newark; Ralph D. Osborne, West Orange; 
Herbert S. Palmer, Crowell Lumber Company, 
Newark; Moses Plaut, Newark; Frank Presbrey, 
New York City; Julius A. Proehl, Ross Wick- 
ham & Co., Newark; J. Herbert Reid, Newark; 
Oscar Schoenherr, Orange; H. Arthur Smith, 
president, Trenton Trust Company; Joseph J. 
Spurr, Newark; Thorwald_ Stallknecht, vice- 
president, Lawyers Trust; Andrew J. Steelman, 
Newark; Fred A. Stickel, Jr., Newark, Lewis 
Strauss, Newark; Harry C. Thompson, Newark; 
Stephen F. Voorhees, Voorhees Gmelin & Wal- 
ker, New York City; Edward T. Ward, Short 
Hills; Louis Wotiz, Newark, and Farnham 
Yardley, New York City. 


BOSTON ACTUARIAL MEET 

The Actuaries’ Club of Boston held its 
first regular meeting of the autumn at 
the University Club last week, with 
twenty members from Boston and other 
New England cities present. Richard C. 
Guest, assistant actuary of the State Mu- 
tual, acted as chairman. 








JOINS FIDELITY MUTUAL 


George M. Jacobs, who for the past 
sixteen years has been associated with 
the Northern Life as superintendent of 
agency service, has been appointed man- 
ager for the Fidelity Mutual Life at Se- 
attle, Wash. 
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Kastner Reviews Past 
Year’s Legislation 


LIFE ENACTMENTS VERY LOW 








A. L. C. Attorney Says Country Needs a 
“Legislative Holiday”; Too Many 
Minor Measures Presented 





What this country needs is less legis- 
lation, a “legislative holiday,” declared 
Ralph H. Kastner, attorney of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, in his review of 
the past year’s insurance legislation and 
departmental action given before the 
convention last week in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Kastner brought out that the con- 
vention headquarters were required to 
peruse more than 4,500 legislative offer- 
ings, encompassing every conceivable 
subject that might affect insurance com- 
panies, and individually running from 
three lines to three hundred pages in 
length. Of this group, he said, 1,170 
were deemed of sufficient importance to 
warrant the notice and attention of 
member companies. 

Fortunately, the percentage of enact- 
ments applying to life insurance was ex- 
tremely low, Mr. Kastner said, due in 
large measure to the splendid efforts and 
co-operation of the convention’s state 
vice-presidents, life companies generally 
and their representatives and friends. 

_ The speaker reviewed in detail the va- 
rious measures offered in the states dur- 
ing the past year, these relating among 
others to problems of investments, un- 
employment relief and insurance, pen- 
sions, exemption statutes, policy provi- 
sions, agents and_ brokers, valuation 
standards, capital stock and surplus— 
solvency of companies, insurance trusts, 
non-medical insurance, corporate owner- 
ship of property and mortgages, misrep- 
resentations, twisting and group insur- 
ance. 

Many Pension Proposals 

By far the greatest number of pro- 
posals pertinent to any one subject were 
those dealing with pensions, primarily 
old age pensions, Mr. Kastner said, add- 
ing: 

“An avalanche of 118 measures, scat- 
tered through 41 states and the United 
States Congress, concern this one topic. 
Delaware, Idaho, New Hampshire and 
West Virginia enacted new laws applica- 
ble to indigent persons over 65, the max- 
imum amount payable in the first two 
instances being $25, and in the latter two 
instances $30, per month. New Jersey, 
on the other hand, will henceforth pen- 
sion indigents over 70 at not exceeding 
$1 per day. These states join the parade 
now composed of California, Colorado 
(where the law was this year amended 
to be applicable to persons 65 or over, 
at not exceeding $1 per day), Kentucky, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Massa- 
chusetts and New York also possess wel- 
fare laws with pension features. 

“Tllinois and Maine created a commis- 
sion to draft a proposal to be presented 
at the next session, while Connecticut 
and Oregon appointed a commission to 
investigate the subject, report to be made 
at the next session. Missouri voters will 
pass upon a constitutional amendment 
authorizing pensions for indigent per- 
sons in that state over 70 years of age. 
Maryland repealed and re-enacted its old 
age pension act so as to authorize Balti- 
more and various counties of the state 
to establish old age pension systems for 
persons over 65, the maximum pension to 
be $1 per day. 

Compulsory in Wisconsin 

“Wisconsin amended its pension law 
so as to provide for compulsory old age 
assistance by counties after July 1, 1933, 
and so as to furnish assistance to appli- 
cants without their being committed to 

charitable or county homes. A slight 
ehange was likewise made in the Minne- 
sota pension law. The Governor of In- 
diana vetoed a pension measure passed 
in--that state, describing the bill, in his 


veto message, as ‘the entering wedge 
into the public treasury, designed to en- 
large the doles and increase the tax bur- 
den progressively as the dole principle 
becomes engrafted upon our government.’ 

“Massachusetts and Tennessee broad- 
ened the pension statutes dealing with 
the rights of domestic insurance com- 
panies to pension their incapacitated or 
infirm employes. Several states likewise 
considered the pensioning of widowed 
mothers, state and municipal employes, 
as well as drafting retirement and pen- 
sion systems for teachers of schools and 
universities. the latter, in a few instances, 
being based on insurance with old line 
life companies. 

Premium Taxes 

“One bright spot appears on the pre- 
mium tax horizon. The District of Co- 
lumbia Corporation Counsel held that 
the premium tax on insurance companies 
within the District is but 1%, whereas 
the Department for some time past has 
been collecting a full 14% on such pre- 
miums. A ray of sunshine was forecast 
for life companies in Missouri, where the 
deduction of cancelled or return premi- 
ums and reinsurance premiums would 
have been permitted. but this proposal 
was emasculated at the last moment and 
made applicable to fire and casualty com- 
panies only. 

“On the other hand Delaware adopted 
a law authorizing the deduction, in the 
computation of premium taxes, of divi- 
dends paid policvholders, return premi- 
ums on cancelled policies and reinsur- 
ance premiums paid admitted companies 
where such latter companies paid the 
tax. The North Carolina State Revenue 
Act retains the present rate of 2“%.% tax 
with the provision that if one-fifth of 
the assets are invested in specified secur- 
ities the tax shall be reduced to 34%. 

“Other proposals to increase the pre- 
mium tax in Arkansas (to a still higher 
3% for a free textbook fund), Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Nevada (where 
a 14% rate was suggested, no tax now 
being imposed), Oregon (a minimum tax 
of $1,000, subsequently reduced to $250). 
and Tennessee, failed of enactment. Of 
these states Florida had the most revo- 
lutionary trend, seeking to raise the rate 
from 2% to 5%. Indiana, Kansas. Marv- 


Making the Business 
Stay On the Books 
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ALBERT G. BORDEN’S 





Equitable Society Executive Suggests 
Two Conservative Maxims Which 
Will Help Business Persist 





There are two conservation maxims 
which, if recognized and applied, will 
automatically regulate favorably the per- 
sistency of business, declared Albert G. 
Borden, second vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, in his address before 
the American Life Convention in Pitts- 
burgh last week. These are: 

1. A Policyholder—Always a Client. 

2. An Ounce of Prevention is Worth 
a Pound of Restoration. 

Speaking on these maxims, Mr. Bor- 
den said: 

The first maxim—A Policyholder Al- 
ways a Client—obviously presupposes 
that the agent takes the professional 
view with respect to his business; that 
he subordinates his own interest in fa- 
vor of his client; that by the high char- 
acter of the professional service and the 
attention that he gives his client, the 
business written not only stays on the 
books, but becomes a constant feeder 
for new sales, both as to the client him- 
self, and to his associates. 

“We can all quote many examples of 
agents who live up to the highest code 
of ethics. And yet as against this type 
of agent, with wonderful records of per- 
sistency and with a constantly expand- 
ing and permanently enduring business, 
we have the other type of agent who 
completely fails to catch the meaning of 
it all, and treats the business as a fly- 
by-night proposition. 

“From a purely personal standpoint an 
agent’s interest is inseparabiy inter- 
woven with the welfare of his client. 
‘What we mean to our policyholders will 
entirely determine what our policyhold- 
ers will mean to us’ is what one agent 
recently remarked to me. 

An Ounce of Prevention 
“As to the second maxim—An Ounce 








ago, when I was training the salesmey 
of the Equitable in the New York met. 
ropolitan area. He was a fine fellow, a 
graduate of Cornell, and when I give yoy 
his record you will admit that he mus 
have been pretty intelligent. 

“He made a careful study of the bus. 
ness, was a most earnest and apt pupil 
and in his first year produced betweey 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 of business; and 


in five years that have elapsed has con. 


stantly built up his business to the point ; 
where a few days ago, in talking with 
him, he told me he had written better F 


than $1,000,000 a year for the past three 
years, and had over $5,000,000 in force as 


a result of his five years’ work. He has t 
had practically no lapses, so few as ti F 
be negligible; and when I asked him h 
specifically as to why this was, he toll fi 
me with one of his rare smiles: ‘ 
“Why, my policyholders are so buy | 
buying new insurance that they haven't 
time to lapse the old.’ CC 
Reselling the Idea a 
“Simple, isn’t it, like Bobby Jone ye 
making a 24-foot putt! When I askel ge 
him to explain further, he said: to 


“‘T make it a point to keep in clos 
touch with every policyholder I have, ani 
I have a uniform rule to call on ea 
man a month or two before his premium | 
; : ee th 
is due (he sells practically all his bus: 


ness on the annual basis), and on calli ag 
I vigorously canvass him for new insu fin 
ance on the ground that with the passa tel 
of time the man undoubtedly has adde me 
responsibilities calling for added cover v1 
age. ba 
““Of course, I don’t always get a nel 
policy; that’s to be expected; althoug opt 
in a surprisingly large number of cast sur 
I do (which is borne out by the fe sel! 
that last year better than 60% of hi jig 
business was on old policyholders).” this 
Additional American Life Conver self 


tion news will be will be found oR ey 
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COLONIAL LIFE BANQUET id 


Under the auspices of Managers {i 
ger and Reilly of the Passaic and Pateyq 
son, N. J., districts of the Colonial Lift " 
a banquet was given to the staffs © 



















































land, Massachusetts, North Carolina and of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Res- these two districts recently in the - vent 
Texas considered proposals for the taxa- toration—I have in mind as I speak an Alexander Hamilton in Paicre. own 
tion of domestic companies, but in no in- agent whom I had the privilege of in- principal speaker at the affair was ©? iorw 
stance was such a tax adopted.” ducting into the business some five years Griffith, supervisor of agencies. prof 
the | 
move 
quest 
C I . 
The Trust Department of this Bank has had long ex- a 
He 

perience in cooperating impartially and cordially. have 
answ 
with insurance underwriters for the proper protec- oh 
e e e e Cities, 
tion of estates. Its officers invite you to consult with lie ir 
and a 
them freely, and to make use of data and faeilities ~~ 

able, 

e upr 
at their command. nae 
thing 1 
\y into ag 
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The Story of the Home 
Life’s New Agency Program 








Back of the new and rather unusual 
agency program of the Home Life of New 
York is a story, packed with interest to 
anyone in the business of life insurance. 

It has its origin in the experience of 
the President of the Company, James A. 
Fulton, who started with a rate book,— 
has hired and trained agents,—and _ there- 
fore senses the problems of the young 
man ambitious to build an agericy. 

Mr. Fulton realized that there were 
countless young men of intelligence and 
ambition, coming into our business each 
year, who, if they could be brought into 
general agency work, would be a real fac- 
tor in the growth of any Company. 


The Average Man 


It was not the unusual man that he was 
thinking of,—the man with a genius for 
agency building, or the man with large 
financial resources. It was the average in- 
telligent, ambitious young man. There are 
more of them than there are of the genius 
type. The growth of the Company that 
could find a way to utilize in agency devel- 
opment this great group of men was as- 
sured. It was therefore quite a legitimately 
selfish motive which prompted the Home 
Life to find the best way to make use of 
this group. On top of this legitimately 
selfish motive there was the genuine inter- 
est in the progress of ambitious young men 
which permeates the Home Life and which 
has caused it to become known as “A Com- 
pany of Opportunity.” 

The Basic Questions 

What were the definite causes that pre- 
vented these young men from starting their 
own general agencies and carrying them 
jorward to the kind of success which is 
profitable both to the General Agent and 
the Company? Could these causes be re- 
moved, and if so, how? These were the 
questions which the Home Life asked itself. 

Its present unique agency program is its 
aliswer to those questions. 


Here are some of the factors which 
have entered into these questions and 
answers :— 


First it was obvious that many of the 
young men in question are located in great 
cities. They have made a success of selling 
life insurance. They have the aptitude for 
and are ready and anxious to go on to 
agency work,—but agencies are not avail- 
able. They ordinarily have the choice of 
uprooting themselves and going to some 
small place,—totally different from any- 
thing they are familiar with—or not going 
Mto agency work at all. 

Unique Agency Program 


aon first thine, therefore, that the Home 
m0 did was ty adopt the multiple agency 
System in the three largest cities of the 


country—New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, 








The man living and working for the 
Company in one of these centers need no 
longer look afield for his agency oppor- 
tunity. When he is ready for it, it is 
ready for him in his home city. 

The next thing, however, that stood in 
the way was the cost of setting up an 
agency in a great city. Premiums must 
be collected. Many details must be carried 
out. This normally required a rather elabo- 





rate organization which was expensive to 
set up and operate. It therefore made 
quick results necessary,—the hiring of a 
large group of men and getting them into 
production rapidly. 
Handicaps Overcome 

This meant the practical abandonment of 
any personal production. From the stand- 
point of income and quite as much from 
the standpoint of effectiveness, the Home 





Life did not believe that the sudden cessa- 


things. Here again the questions were 
asked :—What are the things which pre- 
vent agencies from becoming successful? 


What are the things which tend to ‘stop 
their further development after they have 


reached a certain point? A consideration 
of these questions seemed to indicate that 
ix two particulars the business of life in- 
surance had ‘tended to become urinecessarily 
complicated. 

The Home Life has met this situation 
with plans, the keynote of which is sim- 
plicity and economy. 

In the first place there seemed to be 
many things of a clerical or semi-clerical 
nature which were being done in the agency 
but which could be done more effectively 
in the Home Office. The General Agent 
s not primarily an office administrator. The 
supervision of detail is foreign to him. It 
distracts his attention from his principal 
job, which is getting men and getting 
business. 

Freed of Details 

The Home Life plan, therefore, calls for 
the freeing of the agency from all possible 
detail. The work which must be done in 








This story, which was around the Company’s advertise- 
ment, “The Essential Factors in the Home Life Agency Pro- 


gram”, created such unusual and widespread interest that it ts 


being repeated. The specific 


advertisement referred to will 


information that was in the 


be sent to anyone on request. 








tion of personal production and the devo- 
tion of all the time to agency activities 
were in many instances wise or practical. 
Its answer to this problem was central 
collection offices in the three cities men- 
tioned. Practically all office detail was 
taken out of the agency. This meant that 
the set-up could be a modest and inexpen- 
sive one. It meant that the new General 
Agent could devote all his tine to the se- 
curing of business and hiring and training 
men. It meant that the building of organi- 
zation could be slower and_ probably 
sounder. It meant that the transition from 
personal production to agency activity could 
be gradual, which is advantageous both 
from a financial standpoint and the stand- 
point of effectiveness. 
All Will Benefit 

We would not want anyone to get the 
impression that the Home Life’s plan af- 
fects only these three great cities. The 
same principles have been applied to its 
whole situation and affect the man in the 
smaller city quite as fully as in the great 
centers of population, where first adopted. 

Starting an agency is, of course, the 
small part of it. Making it successful and 
carrying it forward year by year to new 
levels of production are the most important 





the agency is simple and can be handled 
by any reasonably intelligent subordinate. 
The General Agent can devote his entire 
time, thought and energy to his real job. 


At the same time there seems to be a 
tendency to do a group of things in the 
Home Office, in whole or in part, which 
could be done more effectively in the 
agency. The Home Life’s plan calls for 
the centralizing of practically all sales ac- 
tivity in the agency. It believes that many 
well meaning attempts on the part of a 
Company to assist in the hiring and train- 
ing of men have resulted in slowing up 
the process rather than in accelerating it. 


Balanced Allocation 


The Home Life makes no attempt, there- 
fore, to hire, train or manage the General 
Agent’s soliciting agents for him. It con- 
fines itself to furnishing sales plans,— 
passing on to the General Agent the sound- 
est ideas in agency management and 
through the General Agent to the agent, 
the newest and best in sales development. 
Responsibility and authority for agency 
management are, however, centralized in 
the General Agent. 


As a result of this simplification and) 
centralization of activities and the econo- 








mies which they made possible, the Home 
Life was in a position to help meet the 
next two problems in the development of 
an agency. 

The first of these factors that seemed 
to militate against this development was 
the element of fear and uncertainty which 
the system of forfeitable renewals intro- 
duced into the General Agent’s scheme of 
things. The greater part of a General 
Agent’s compensation is tied up in future 
renewal commissions and yet, through no 
fault of his own, a substantial part of those 
renewal commissions might be wiped out 
at a moment’s notice. 


Benefits Resulting 


The next step in the Home Life plan, 
therefore, was vested .renewals. No for- 
feitures,—no deductions, eithes for the 
General Agent or for the ‘Soliciting Agent. 
Once he has made a’start and has done a 
reasonable volume of business, he can go 
forward with the assurance that what he 
creates is his, regardless oi future cir- 
cumstances. 


The next thing that seeined to stand in 
the path of steady progress, after an agency 
had gotten started, was the lack of avail- 
able funds to vigorously carry forward 
new development. 

Under the Home Life’s expense formula, 
this problem is solved. Automatically in 
new agencies and in old agencies, funds 
are made available for the expenses neces- 
sary in the hiring and training of new 
men. Automatically, worth-while activity 
along this line creates the money necessary 
to make possible its continuance. This does 
not mean that in the aggregate the Home 
Life is spending more than other good 
companies. It is a question of a different 
allocation of expenditures. 


Appealing Picture 


The picture presented by the Home 
Life’s agency program to the ambitious 
young man entering the business of life 
insurance is an appealing one. 

First,—a purely mutual company whose 
name for seventy-one years has been syn- 
onomous with high ideals and impregnable 
strength. 

Second,—an equipment of saleable con- 
tracts meeting every modern need. 

Third—a group of General Agents and 
Managers, heartily in accord with the 
Company’s plans and sympathetic with the 
ambitions of the young man. The Home 
Liie General Agent is committed to the 
policy of pushing his men forward and 
not holding them back. 

Fourth—a well thought out plan, de- 
liberately designed to give to the average 
ambitious and capable young man the maxi- 
mum in opportunity at the earliest prac- 
tical time. 





iin. 
THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW *¥ ORK 
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Union Central Launches 
Two Timely Policies 


GEARED TO TODAY’S MARKET 





“Progressive Budgets” a Low Premium 
Contract; “Income Extension” a 
Flexible Investment Policy 





Two new policy contracts have been 
launched by the Union Central Life, the 
Progressive Budget Policy and the In- 
come Extension Policy. They have been 
prepared by the Cincinnati company fol- 
lowing a careful study of present-day 
trends of life insurance buyers and are 
geared to today’s market. The field 
force of the company received notice of 
these contracts at the recent regional 
conventions. 

The Progressive Budget Policy is an 
Ordinary Life contract constructed on a 
special formula that gives an extremely 
low premium the first year, gradually in- 
creasing until the fifth year when a level 
premium is reached and maintained 
through subsequent years of the policy. 
It was constructed to meet the keen de- 
mand for the widest coverage at lowest 
outlay as evidenced by recent insurance 
buying. 

Budget Policy Prospects 

Two classes of prospects were in mind. 
The first consists of persons who, having 
suffered investment losses and shrinkage 
of estates that can only be recouped by 
life insurance, have at the same time suf- 
fered loss of income which makes it im- 
perative that life insurance bought now 
be on a low premium plan. A great 
many persons in this class can and will 
be willing to pay higher premiums for 
their insurance in later years if they can 
obtain it in the initial years for a low 
outlay. The second class is the large 
group of young persons just getting a 
start and who are at the beginning of 
their careers as earners. Comparatively 
small earnings at the present time make 
it imperative that insurance bought now 
be on a low premium plan. Reasonable 
expectation of increased earnings over 
the next few years as their capacities 
increase will enable them to pay increas- 
ing premiums. 

Adjustable Retirement Age 


The Income .Extension Policy is a 
straight investment contract modeled 
somewhat along the lines of the com- 
pany’s Personal Life Income Policy but 
with a number of improvements. An in- 
sured under this form of contract has the 
advantage of being able to select his re- 
tirement age when the desirable time ar- 
rives without making any sacrifice. 

The policy is constructed so that one 
unit yields a $10 a month income for life, 
10 years certain, beginning at age 65. 
This age was selected merely as a guide 
post. The policyholder need not carry 
the contract to age 65, however, but may 
cease premium deposits and begin re- 
ceiving income at earlier ages, the 
amount of income per unit being depend- 
ent on the number of premium deposits 
made. Or, he may continue premium de- 
posits beyond age 65 after which he will 
receive an income of greater than $10 
per month per unit. The policyholder 
makes no sacrifice, either of principal in- 
vested or interest earned, by selecting 
the retirement age earlier than the guide- 
post age 65 shown in the’contract. One 
unit of Income Extension for example at 
age 35 will provide a monthly income of 
$6.79 at age 60, $10 at age 65, or $14.20 at 
age 70. 





JAIL FOR R. C. TOOMBS 
The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals on Monday decided that Roy C. 
Toombs, former president of the defunct 
International Life of St. Louis, must go 
to the Leavenworth (Kan..) federal peni- 
tentiary and remain there until the court 
passes on his appeal from a two year 
sentence recently imposed by District 
Judge Charles B. Davis of St. Louis. 
Toombs has pleaded nolo contendere to a 
charge of using the mails in a scheme 

to defraud, hoping to be paroled. 


City life agency. 
the right party. 





SUPERVISOR WANTED * *® * 


* * * Excellent opportunity for competent and experienced 
man to assist in development work in well known New York 


* * * Substantial salary and good future to 


Box 1177 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton St., New York 





Robbins Gives Views 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in reserve by the life companies is not 
always recognized. To the public at large 
there is the appearance of a tremendous 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
the companies. Probably only insurance 
men themselves, knowing that these ag- 
gregate reserve resources will be im- 
proved constantly in average amounts of 
less than one thousand dollars per in- 
dividual, recognize the system of legal 
reserve life insurance as the most potent 
machine ever devised by man to maintain 
a distribution of wealth among the na- 
tion’s citizens. Life insurance accumu- 
lates wealth only to preserve and in- 
crease it for a distribution rivaled in 
breadth and scope only by the census. 
Let the Communists, who cry for a re- 
distribution of wealth, observe the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 

“This situation is one not due alone to 
the careful management of the life in- 
surance companies, but to the laws gov- 
erning the investment of their funds. It 
may have seemed to some that life in- 
surance investments were so restricted 
by law that their ability to accumulate 
money rapidly was greatly impaired, but 
the period of stress through which we 
are now passing proves the wisdom of 
such laws. Careful selection of the high- 


est class of securities has carried the 
companies safely through a period which 
has caused the collapse of so many of 
our other financial institutions. No legal 
reserve company today has been obliged 
to inform its policyholders that it cannot 
meet its obligations to them in the full 
amount which it owes, and with the turn 
of the tide, which is certain, and in my 
opinion but a brief time distant, life in- 
surance will again have proven that it is 
the soundest financial institution in 
America. To my mind the present de- 
pression from which the nation is suf- 
fering is caused, more than anything 
else, by a ‘psychology of fear,’ and to 
the mature judgment of the sobér busi- 
ness man it seems incredible. 

“With a total wealth of $340,000,000,000, 
a total annual income of $89,000,000,000, 
and a saving of $16,000,000,000 every year, 
it does not seem possible that all forms 
of security should steadily deteriorate in 
value, that land should slump in price to 
a value of some 30 years ago, and the 
entire business life of the nation suffer a 
partial paralysis. If the 121,000,000 peo- 
ple who comprise the population of the 
United States continue to buy only the 
necessities of life, to say nothing of lux- 
uries, while manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers carry the smallest stocks of 
merchandise in the history of the United 
States, the demand for merchandise 
sooner or later is bound to exceed the 





Provident 


Tools No. 10 


PROVIDENT 


RETIREMENT CONTRACT 








There are many women—and men 
too—who have no _ dependents; 
hence their need for life insurance 
is small. To fit such cases, Provi- 
dent Mutual offers its representa- 
tives a low-priced “Retirement 
Life Income Contract,”: with a lib- 
eral death benefit provision. 


Another money-making tool for 
Provident Agents! 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 














supply and make it necessary for man- 
ufacturers to increase their production 
schedules, and for wholesalers to meet 
the demand. A nation that ‘can spend — 
so much for the up-keep of its automo- 

biles as the United States spends, and Fe 
at the same time save $16,000,000,00 

every year, is so tremendously rich that 

it is difficult to conceive it.” 

















Wil 
LAUNCHES NEW CONTRACT 
ra\ 
Equitable of lowa Introduces Single Pay. I 
ment Income Continuation Contract 
—an Investment Policy 
To help meet the present day prob- TI 
lems of those who have money to in- pres 
vest the Equitable of Iowa this month ly by 
is introducing a Single Payment Income omis 
Continuation Contract. A ready sale is 
expected among prospects who are con- fore 
cerned with security of principal and es- Pitts 
pecially favorable income returns in later clare 
years. a 
This new contract is issued in units ed at 
of $1,000 or greater. No medical exami- the { 
nation is required. Cash values begin worth 
at the end of the first year, and at the 
end of the third and subsequent years f 
will exceed the amount deposited. The an | 
holder of the contract will have the priy- a 
ilege of electing to receive income at any pees 
age specified between fifty and seventy would 
and at any of these ages can use the m™ “© 
cash value of the contract to purchase a li 
either Straight Life Annuity or a Re- rye 
fund Annuity. i pre 
Henry S. Nollen, president of the i ns 
Equitable of Iowa, states that the new MJ ." SP! 
policy has been enthusiastically received “4 
by the agents of the company. A some- tf ie 
what similar Annual Payment Income 1929 ‘I 
Continuation policy has been a popular a | 
company contract for a number of years i ‘0"™ 
needec 
PAUL SPEICHER ON MOTIVATION 
Agents Need All the Enthusiasm Com: ae 
pany Service Departments Can the | 
Generate For Them or ra 
Paul Speicher of the R. and R. Servic I years , 
Indianapolis, was one of the principal ordinar 
speakers of the Insurance Advertising MM than ¢] 
Conference life group at the Toronto B® Profes. 
convention. He discussed motivation " J tions m 
salesmanship. Answering the question B® These | 
“What is good motivating material?” he (1) He 
said it was not the Dr. Frank Crane ty? saye pj. 
of stuff. It must be positive, not neg! MM invest j 
tive. It did not seek to impose standart JM on pi, 
from without, but rather to search B® must pe 
the objects which hold men to standarls J oy, iny 
It is not heat, but light. It challenges tht M tre, ye 
real with the ideal. It appeals to potel! HM must pe 
alities. Enthusiasm does not last forev' I he win) 
he said, and the life insurance man CC® B® of thoce 
all the enthusiasm he has generated 9 prog... 
him, because he gets so much hammer § j, prepa 
ing when out selling. Therefore it 8" question 
to the companies’ service departments "MM insurance 
feed the agent with all the enthus@" MR tequiren, 
possible. “In our anxiety to assume “MMR ance oo, 
professional attitude,” he said, “and 7 business 
be intensely practical, let us not forgtl three que 
that a diamond is more than a piece “IM isfactory 
crystalized carbon; let us not forget MM vidual ¢. 
talk the language of the man who 0H for himg, 
life insurance. Every salesman who got 
to the top has to climb three st? 
knowledge, faith, love.” sayomme 
dive of 
RETURNS TO N. Y. AGENCY BB pointed , 
N. Lee Colin, for a long time a lea Y effects 
member of the McWilliam & iy Value of 
agency of the Penn Mutual in New oa Caused in 
City, and who has spent tlic last oa trated thi 
months with the company’s ©. R. Fe , = earni 
rode Agency at Harrisburg, Pa. has i the first 
turned to McWilliam & Hyde as ¢ XDlained, 
manager. Mr. Colin is a capable Cent ¢ 
of agents. Ly food 
seacieticinninnemiiaate eae SSities Oo 
MINNESOTA LIFE MEETING ats of an 
An intersectional conference of ae t as im 
agents of the Minnesota Life pear Rnd doll 
in the Lincoln Hotel in Indianapo -Scribed 
cently for the purpose of discussité Mee they 


old | emi : 
company’s new sales plans. a ™-luxy 
Cummings, vice-president in ¢ pee ae do 
agencies, was in charge and § _ usand 4 


ingiMess ya] 

agents from Columbus, Spr. alua 
Evansville, Cincinnati, and Indiana leit 
attended. the 
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Rew Policyholders Are 
Adequately Protected 


WILLIAM B. BAILEY’S ADDRESS 





Travelers Economist Says Not One in 
Ninety Is Sufficiently Covered at 
Present Price Levels 





The functions of life insurance in our 
present economic era was discussed sane- 
ly by Professor William B. Bailey, econ- 
omist of the Travelers, in his address be- 
fore the American Life Convention in 
Pittsburgh last Friday. Mr. Bailey de- 
cared that not one in ninety life insur- 

ance policyholders is adequately protect- 
ed at the present level of prices, despite 
the fact that cash values of policies are 
worth considerably more than two years 
: ago. In this regard the speaker said: 

i “If every man had sufficient life in- 
surance to assure his family a comfort- 
able income at the 1928 scale of prices,” 
: he asserted, “it is true that this income 
would provide a more comfortable stand- 













ard of living at present prices. But not 
he one life insurance policyholder in 100 was 
‘SH adequately insured at the old higher level 
Xe. of prices. Not one in ninety is adequate- 
ly insured at the present level of prices. 
the In spite of its 100 billion dollars of life 
ae insurance in force, the American public 
ved was so underinsured in 1928 that the cost 
aed of living could drop to one-half of the 
_ 1929 levels and still a huge additional 
ular HF volume of life insurance would be 
ars: TE needed.” 
ION Saving For Later Years 
Ifa man is going to weigh the advan- 
vom HE tages of depending in his old age for 
the protection of his family at his death 
; or for his own support during the last 
rvicé, MM years of his life upon the return from 
acipal ordinary business investments rather 
tising #% than the proceeds of insurance policies, 
ont? HM Professor Bailey said that three ques- 
on I @® tions must be answered in the affirmative. 
tion: HM These questions were given as follows: 
|?” he HM (1) He must assure himself that he will 
e ty) M save his money as regularly in order to 
neg HM invest it as he will to meet the premiums 
ndatis HM on his life insurance policies. (2) He 
ch ot! must be confident that he can select his 
ndarts MF own investments as wisely as the treas- 
ges the Murer of an insurance company. (3) He 
potent HE must be confident in his own mind that 
forev"' MM he will reach the expected age at death 
n nec" MM of those in his age group. 
ted HE Professor Bailey said that unless a man 
amine 's prepared to answer all three of the 
it iS "MM questions in the affirmative, enough life 
nents "MM insurance should be carried to meet the 
huss" MM requirement of later years. Life insur- 
ssume “HB ance companies, he added, are in the 
“and EM business to give practical answers to the 
it foret three questions, and in a much more sat- 
piece ; factory manner than the average indi- 
orget "MB ‘dual can ever hope to answer them 
sho ¥ tor himself. 
. gov 
a On the Dollar’s Value 
Commenting upon the changes in the 
value of the dollar, Professor Bailey 
.NCY _ feted out that life insurance frequent- 
a leatit ly elects an even greater change in the 
& Value of the dollar than deflation has 
New Ye “aused in the last two years. He illus- 
last Rated this by citing the example of a 
R. Eck@Man earnine an income of $5,000 a year. 
a., has! tt first $2,000 of such an income, he 
eas Xplained, are what might be termed 








—. dollars, inasmuch as they go to 
ma food, shelter, clothing and other ne- 
sities of life. The third thousand dol- 


ars : 

™ of an income of $5,000 annually are 

and dane tant as the first two thou- 
dollars of income, and they were 




















teserj “= . 
nap me as only ninety cent dollars, 
cussil ‘tor they go to buy the comforts and 
Haro M-luxuries in life. 








, chart whee dollars constituting the fourth 
ind 8 Es em of income were said to be even 
Sp valuable than those which make up 





€ third thor 


tlled ‘Sinn isand, and Professor Bailey 


only seventy cent dollars. 











This fourth thousand, he explained, goes 
to provide more luxuries which could not 
be afforded if the total annual income 
amounted to only $3,000. The fifth thou- 
sand dollars of income was described as 
being only fifty cent dollars, since it 
permits the purchase of additional luxu- 
ries and more expensive conveniences. 
Changing the picture of the family in- 
volved in his description of earnings, 
Professor Bailey said that death or old 
age steps in and cuts off the $5,000 a year 
income. If no provision has been made 
for comfort in old age or for the mem- 
bers of the family, humiliations have to 
be experienced in order to obtain enough 
of the 100 cent dollars on which to live. 


Grant on Co-operation 
From the Home Office 


HOW IT WARMS THE FIELDMEN 





President of Business Men’s Assurance 
Emphasizes Value of Executives’ 
Personal Contact 





How important it is that home office 
executives and office force instill a spirit 
of warmth and sympathetic interest in 
their contacts with the field force was 
emphasized by President W. T. Grant of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Co. of 
Kansas City, in his address last week be- 


Officers of American Life Convention 


John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General, was elected to the 
presidency of the American Life Conven- 
tion at last Friday’s executive session 
meeting at the annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, as forecast in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week. Also elected were 
the following new members of the Con- 
vention’s executive committee: Charles 
B. Robbins, president, Cedar Rapids 
Life; Frank P. Manley, president, Indi- 


anapolis Life; Daniel Boone, president, 
Midland Life; Walter E. Webb, execu- 
tive vice-president, National Life, U. S. 
A. The hold-over members of this com- 
mittee are Charles W. Gold, president, 
Pilot Life, and F: V. Keesling, vice-presi- 
dent, West Coast Life. 

The American Life Convention has as 
permanent officers Judge Byron K. El- 
liott, manager and general counsel, and 
Wendell P. Coler, secretary and actuary. 
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He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 
NON-CANCELLABLE, _NON-PRORATA- 






















































BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH- 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 


form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 


ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 
THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 
His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 


22 


fore the Agency Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in Pittsburgh. In 
this regard he said to the executives 
present: 

“There are so many things we can do 
better than we are doing them, to make 
our men feel that their home with us is a 
warm and comfortable one, that it be- 
comes only a matter of judgment as to 
their comparative importance. But I 
recommend that your attention be first 
directed not toward the sales force, but 
toward your own relations with the men 
representing you in the field. Whether 
you are the president of a company so 
large that sales policies and the super- 
vision of salesmen are entrusted to an 
associate officer or otherwise, it is a time 
now when our salesmen should be given 
the stimulation and sense of appreciation 
that comes from the personal attention 
of the executive officers of his company. 

“We must endeavor to meet and know 
as many of our sales force as is reason- 
ably possible. With the larger companies 
this contact may necessarily be limited 
to the president’s attendance at meetings 
or conventions, either at the home office 
or in small groups throughout the field. 
But no large company is so large that a 
practical plan for the writing of personal 
letters to salesmen cannot be utilized.” 


Proof of the Warmth 


The importance of the co-operation of 
the home office force with fieldmen was 
also stressed by Mr. Grant. He cited 
these as factors that will make the home 
office either a warm one or a cold one 
for the agent; the promptness and ac- 
curacy with which replies to all his com- 
munications are made; the promptness 
and completeness with which replies to 
communications from policyholders in 
his locality are made; the promptness 
with which policies are issued on appli- 
cations he submits; the promptness with 
which death or disability drafts are is- 
sued after receipt of proofs; and the ex- 
tent to which endeavor is made to ap- 
prove on some basis the applications he 
submits and the degree of sympathetic 
interest expressed when unable to ap- 
prove the form applied for. 

Standard of New Salesmen Must Be 
High 

President Grant also brought out that 
the standard of new salesmen must be 
high if progress is expected. In this re- 
gard he said: 

“Tf your house is to be a warm one for 
those already members of your sales 
force new ones to be admitted must be 
only those who are likely to be congenial 
to them. Any change in present stand- 
ard must be upward and not downward. 
Nothing is more certain to chill enthusi- 
asm over their association with your 
company than to feel it necessary to 
apologize for the company they are in 
when it is not even of their own choos- 
ing. 

“Business contingencies have made 
necessary many changes of late that 
have caused an unprecedented number 
of capable men to suddenly find them- 
selves without a job. The alert life in- 
surance sales executive will not overlook 
the opportunity afforded him by these 
conditions. He will not fail to impress 
upon his managers and sales force that 
they offer opportunity to benefit from 
an otherwise unfavorable business situa- 
tion. But he wili insist upon their being 
discriminating in those new salesmen 
they recommend to his company. 

“Also, if the salesman’s quarters are 
to be warm and comfortable there must 
be a reasonably complete and modern 
training program. No other phase of 
sales development has received the same 
degree of attention during recent years. 
We have come to realize that recruiting 
itself cannot be wholly successful unless 
there are well prepared training facilities. 
In the old days this was not so true. 
But now with such advantages offered 
by so large a proportion of our estab- 
lished companies those without them 
find themselves at great relative disad- 
vantage.” 
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Union Central Launches 
Two Timely Policies 


GEARED TO TODAY’S MARKET 





“Progressive Budgets” a Low Premium 
Contract; “Income Extension” a 
Flexible Investment Policy 





Two new policy contracts have. been 
launched by the Union Central Life, the 
Progressive Budget Policy and the In- 
come Extension Policy. They have been 
prepared by the Cincinnati company fol- 
lowing a careful study of present-day 
trends of life insurance buyers and are 
geared to today’s market. The field 
force of the company received notice of 
these contracts at the recent regional 
conventions. 

The Progressive Budget Policy is an 
Ordinary Life contract constructed on a 
special formula that gives an extremely 
low premium the first year, gradually in- 
creasing until the fifth year when a level 
premium is reached and maintained 
through subsequent years of the policy. 
It was constructed to meet the keen de- 
mand for the widest coverage at lowest 
outlay as evidenced by recent insurance 
buying. 

Budget Policy Prospects 

Two classes of prospects were in mind. 
The first consists of persons who, having 
suffered investment losses and shrinkage 
of estates that can only be recouped by 
life insurance, have at the same time suf- 
fered loss of income which makes it im- 
perative that life insurance bought now 
be on a low premium plan. A great 
many persons in this class can and will 
be willing to pay higher premiums for 
their insurance in later years if they can 
obtain it in the initial years for a low 
outlay. The second class is the large 
group of young persons just getting a 
start and who are at the beginning of 
their careers as earners. Comparatively 
small earnings at the present time make 
it imperative that insurance bought now 
be on a low premium plan. Reasonable 
expectation of increased earnings over 
the next few years as their capacities 
increase will enable them to pay increas- 
ing premiums. 

Adjustable Retirement Age 

The Income Extension Policy is a 
straight investment contract modeled 
somewhat along the lines of the com- 
pany’s Personal Life Income Policy but 
with a number of improvements. An in- 
sured under this form of contract has the 
advantage of being able to select his re- 
tirement age when the desirable time ar- 
rives without making any sacrifice. 

The policy is constructed so that one 
unit yields a $10 a month income for life, 
10 years certain, beginning at age 65. 
This age was selected merely as a guide 
post. The policyholder need not carry 
the contract to age 65, however, but may 
cease premium deposits and begin re- 
ceiving income at earlier ages, the 
amount of income per unit being depend- 
ent on the number of premium deposits 
made. Or, he may continue premium de- 
posits beyond age 65 after which he will 
receive an income of greater than $10 
per month per unit. The policyholder 
makes no sacrifice, either of principal in- 
vested or interest earned, by selecting 
the retirement age earlier than the guide- 

post age 65 shown in the'‘contract. One 
unit of Income Extension for example at 
age 35 will provide a monthly income of 
$6.79 at age 60, $10 at age 65, or $14.20 at 
age 70. 





JAIL FOR R. C. TOOMBS 
The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals on Monday decided that Roy C. 
Toombs, former president of the defunct 
International Life of St. Louis, must go 
to the Leavenworth (Kan..) federal peni- 
tentiary and remain there until the court 
passes on his appeal from a two year 
sentence recently imposed by District 
Judge Charles B. Davis of St. Louis. 
Toombs has pleaded nolo contendere to a 
charge of using the mails in a scheme 

to defraud, hoping to be paroled. 


City life agency. 
the right party. 





SUPERVISOR WANTED * * # 


* * * Excellent opportunity for competent and experienced 
man to assist in development work in well known New York 


* * * Substantial salary and good future to 


Box 1177 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton St.. New York 





Robbins Gives Views 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in reserve by the life companies is not 
always recognized. To the public at large 
there is the appearance of a tremendous 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
the companies. Probably only insurance 
men themselves, knowing that these ag- 
gregate reserve resources will be im- 
proved constantly in average amounts of 
less than one thousand dollars per in- 
dividual, recognize the system of legal 
reserve life insurance as the most potent 
machine ever devised by man to maintain 
a distribution of wealth among the na- 
tion’s citizens. Life insurance accumu- 
lates wealth only to preserve and in- 
crease it for a distribution rivaled in 
breadth and scope only by the census. 
Let the Communists, who cry for a re- 
distribution of wealth, observe the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 

“This situation is one not due alone to 
the careful management of the life in- 
surance companies, but to the laws gov- 
erning the investment of their funds. It 
may have seemed to some that life in- 
surance investments were so restricted 
by law that their ability to accumulate 
money rapidly was greatly impaired, but 
the period of stress through which we 
are now passing proves the wisdom of 
such laws. Careful selection of the high- 


est class of securities has carried the 
companies safely through a period which 
has caused the collapse of so many of 
our other financial institutions. No legal 
reserve company today has been obliged 
to inform its policyholders that it cannot 
meet its obligations to them in the full 
amount which it owes, and with the turn 
of the tide, which is certain, and in my 
opinion but a brief time distant, life in- 
surance will again have proven that it is 
the soundest financial institution in 
America. To my mind the present de- 
pression from which the nation is suf- 
fering is caused, more than anything 
else, by a ‘psychology of fear,’ and to 
the mature judgment of the sober busi- 
ness man it seems incredible. 

“With a total wealth of $340,000,000,000, 
a total annual income of $89,000,000,000, 
and a saving of $16,000,000,000 every year, 
it does not seem possible that all forms 
of security should steadily: deteriorate in 
value, that land should slump in price to 
a value of some 30 years ago, and the 
entire business life of the nation suffer a 
partial paralysis. If the 121,000,000 peo- 
ple who comprise the population of the 
United States continue to buy only the 
necessities of life, to say nothing of lux- 
uries, while manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers carry the smallest stocks of 
merchandise in the history of the United 
States, the demand for merchandise 
sooner or later is bound to exceed the 











Provident Tools No. 10 


PROVIDENT 


RETIREMENT CONTRACT 


There are many women—and men 
too—who have no dependents; 
hence their need for life insurance 
is small. To fit such cases, Provi- 
dent Mutual offers its representa- 
tives a low-priced “Retirement 
Life Income Contract,” with a lib- 
eral death benefit provision. 


Another money-making tool for 
Provident Agents! 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








supply and make it necessary for man- 
ufacturers to increase their production 
schedules, and for wholesalers to mect 
the demand. A nation that can spend 
so much for the up-keep of its automo- 
biles as the United States spends, and 
at the same time save $16,000,000,000 
every year, is so tremendously rich that 
it is difficult to conceive it.” 


LAUNCHES NEW CONTRACT 





Equitable of Iowa Introduces Single Pay- 
ment Income Continuation Contract 
—an Investment Policy 


To help meet the present day prob- 
lems of those who have money to in- 
vest the Equitable of Iowa this month 
is introducing a Single Payment Income 
Continuation Contract. A ready sale is 
expected among prospects who are con- 
cerned with security of principal and es- 
pecially favorable income returns in later 
years. 

This new contract is issued in units 
of $1,000 or greater. No medical exami- 
nation is required. Cash values begin 
at the end of the first year, and at the 
end of the third and subsequent years 
will exceed the amount deposited. The 
holder of the contract will have the priv- 
ilege of electing to receive income at any 
age specified between fifty and seventy 
and at any of these ages can use the 
cash value of the contract to purchase 
either Straight Life Annuity or a Re- 
fund Annuity. 

Henry S. Nollen, president of the 
Equitable of Iowa, states that the new 


. policy has been enthusiastically received 


by the agents of the company. A some- 
what similar Annual Payment Income 
Continuation policy has been a popular 
company contract for a number of years. 





PAUL SPEICHER ON MOTIVATION 





Agents Need All the Enthusiasm Com- 
pany Service Departments Can 
Generate For Them 


Paul Speicher of the R. and R. Service, 
Indianapolis, was one of the _ principal 
speakers of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference life group at the Toronto 
convention. He discussed motivation in 
salesmanship. Answering the question: 
“What is good motivating material?” he 
said it was not the Dr. Frank Crane type 
of stuff. It must be positive, not nega- 
tive. It did not seek to impose standards 
from without, but rather to search ott 
the objects which hold men to standards. 
It is not heat, but light. It challenges the 
real with the ideal. It appeals to potenti- 
alities. Enthusiasm does not last forever, 
he said, and the life insurance man needs 
all the enthusiasm he has generated for 
him, because he gets so much hammer- 
ing when out selling. Therefore it is up 
to the companies’ service departments to 
feed the agent with all the enthusiasi! 
possible. “In our anxiety to assume 4 
professional attitude,” he said, “and to 
be intensely practical, let us not forget 
that a diamond is more than a’ piece of 
crystalized carbon; let us not forget 1 
talk the language of the man who loves 
life insurance. Every salesman whi goes 
to the top has to climb three steps: 
knowledge, faith, love.” 


RETURNS TO N. Y. AGENCY | 

N. Lee Colin, for a long time a leadiné 
member of the McWilliam & Hyde 
agency of the Penn Mutual in New York 
City, and who has spent the last eight 
months with the company’s E. R. Eckel 
rode Agency at Harrisburg, Pa., has t® 
turned to McWilliam & Hyde as sales 
manager. Mr. Colin is a capable traine! 
of agents. 


MINNESOTA LIFE MEETING 

An intersectional conference of gené 

agents of the Minnesota Life conven? 

in the Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis 

cently for the purpose of discussing 
company’s new sales plans. Harol 

Cummings, vice-president in charge ° 


F : | 
agencies, was in charge and Sanat 








ral 


agents from Columbus, Spring a“ 
Evansville, Cincinnati and Indianap? 
attended. 
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American 


Life 


Convention 


Meeting 





Few Policyholders Are 
Adequately Protected 


WILLIAM B. BAILEY’S ADDRESS 








Travelers Economist Says Not One in 
Ninety Is Sufficiently Covered at 
Present Price Levels 





The functions of life insurance in our 
present economic era was discussed sane- 
ly by Professor William B. Bailey, econ- 
omist of the Travelers, in his address be- 
fore the American Life Convention in 
Pittsburgh last Friday. Mr. Bailey de- 
clared that not one in ninety life insur- 
ance policyholders is adequately protect- 
ed at the present level of prices, despite 
the fact that cash values of policies are 
worth considerably more than two years 
ago. In this regard the speaker said: 

“If every man had sufficient life in- 
surance to assure his family a comfort- 
able income at the 1928 scale of prices,” 
he asserted, “it is true that this income 
would provide a more comfortable stand- 
ard of living at present prices. But not 
one life insurance policyholder in 100 was 
adequately insured at the old higher level 
of prices. Not one in ninety is adequate- 
ly insured at the present level of prices. 
In spite of its 100 billion dollars of life 
insurance in force, the American public 
was so underinsured in 1928 that the cost 
of living could drop to one-half of the 
1929 levels and still a huge additional 
volume of life insurance would be 
needed.” 


Saving For Later Years 


If a man is going to weigh the advan- 

tages of depending in his old age for 
the protection of his family at his death 
or for his own support during the last 
years of his life upon the return from 
ordinary business investments rather 
than the proceeds of insurance policies, 
Professor Bailey said that three ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative. 
These questions were given as follows: 
(1) He must assure himself that he will 
save his money as regularly in order te 
invest it as he will to meet the premiums 
on his life insurance policies. (2) He 
must be confident that he can select his 
own investments as wisely as the treas- 
urer of an insurance company. (3) He 
must be confident in his own mind that 
he will reach the expected age at death 
of those in his age group. 
_ Professor Bailey said that unless a man 
is prepared to answer all three of the 
questions in the affirmative, enough life 
insurance should be carried to meet the 
requirement of later years. Life insur- 
ance companies, he added, are in the 
business to give practical answers to the 
three questions, and in a much more sat- 
isfactory manner than the average indi- 
vidual can ever hope to answer them 
for himself, 


On the Dollar’s Value 


Commenting upon the changes in the 
value of the dollar, Professor Bailey 
Pointed out that life insurance frequent- 
y effects an even greater change in the 
value of the dollar than deflation has 
Caused in the last two years. He illus- 
trated this by citing the example of a 
Man earning an income of $5,000 a year. 
The first $2,000 of such an income, he 
explained, are what might be termed 
100 cent dollars, inasmuch as they go to 
uy food, shelter, clothing and other ne- 
cessities of life. The third thousand dol- 
ars of an income of $5,000 annually are 
not as important as the first two thou- 
sand dollars of income, and they were 
described as only ninety cent dollars, 
‘ince they go to buy the comforts and 
Semi-luxuries in life. 

The dollars constituting the fourth 
thousand of income were said to be even 
“ss valuable than those which make up 
the third thousand, and Professor Bailey 
called them only seventy cent dollars. 


This fourth thousand, he explained, goes 
to provide more luxuries which could not 
be afforded if the total annual income 
amounted to only $3,000. The fifth thou- 
sand dollars of income was described as 
being only fifty cent dollars, since it 
permits the purchase of additional luxu- 
ries and more expensive conveniences. 
Changing the picture of the family in- 
volved in his description of earnings, 
Professor Bailey said that death or old 
age steps in and cuts off the $5,000 a year 
income. If no provision has been made 
for comfort in old age or for the mem- 
bers of the family, humiliations have to 
be experienced in order to obtain enough 
of the 100 cent dollars on which to live. 


Grant on Co-operation 
From the Home Office 


HOW IT WARMS THE FIELDMEN 








President of Business Men’s Assurance 
Emphasizes Value of Executives’ 
Personal Contact 





How important it is that home office 
executives and office force instill a spirit 
of warmth and sympathetic interest in 
their contacts with the field force was 
emphasized by President W. T. Grant of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Co. of 
Kansas City, in his address last week be- 


Officers of American Life Convention 


John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General, was elected to the 
presidency of the American Life Conven- 
tion at last Friday’s executive session 
meeting at the annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, as forecast in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week. Also elected were 
the following new members of the Con- 
vention’s executive committee: Charles 
B. Robbins, president, Cedar Rapids 
Life; Frank P. Manley, president, Indi- 


anapolis Life; Daniel Boone, president, 
Midland Life; Walter E. Webb, execu- 
tive vice-president, National Life, U. S. 
A. The hold-over members of this com- 
mittee are Charles W. Gold, president, 
Pilot Life, and F: V. Keesling, vice-presi- 
dent, West Coast Life. 

The American Life Convention has as 
permanent officers Judge Byron K. EI- 
liott, manager and general counsel, and 
Wendell P. Coler, secretary and actuary. 
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NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 
NON-CANCELLABLE, NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 
WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH- 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 
In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 
THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 
His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 


2222 









fore the Agency Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in Pittsburgh. In 
this regard he said to the executives 
present: 

“There are so many things we can do 
better than we are doing them, to make 
our men feel that their home with us is a 
warm and comfortable one, that it be- 
comes only a matter of judgment as to 
their comparative importance. But 
recommend that your attention be first 
directed not toward the sales force, but 
toward your own relations with the men 
representing you in the field. Whether 
you are the president of a company so 
large that sales policies and the super- 
vision of salesmen are entrusted to an 
associate officer or otherwise, it is a time 
now when our salesmen should be given 
the stimulation and sense of appreciation 
that comes from the personal attention 
of the executive officers of his company. 

“We must endeavor to meet and know 
as many of our sales force as is reason- 
ably possible. With the larger companies 
this contact may necessarily be limited 
to the president’s attendance at meetings 
Or conventions, either at the home office 
or in small groups throughout the field. 
But no large company is so large that a 
practical plan for the writing of personal 
letters to salesmen cannot be utilized.” 

Proof of the Warmth 


The importance of the co-operation of 
the home office force with fieldmen was 
also stressed by Mr. Grant. He cited 
these as factors that will make the home 
office either a warm one or a cold one 
for the agent; the promptness and ac- 
curacy with which replies to all his com- 
munications are made; the promptness 
and completeness with which replies to 
communications from policyholders in 
his locality are made; the promptness 
with which policies are issued on appli- 
cations he submits; the promptness with 
which death or disability drafts are is- 
sued after receipt of proofs; and the ex- 
tent to which endeavor is made to ap- 
prove on some basis the applications he 
submits and the degree of sympathetic 
interest expressed when unable to ap- 
prove the form applied for. 

Standard of New Salesmen Must Be 
High 

President Grant also brought out that 
the standard of new salesmen must be 
high if progress is expected. In this re- 
gard he said: 

“If your house is to be a warm one for 
those already members of your sales 
force new ones to be admitted must be 
only those who are likely to be congenial 
to them. Any change in present stand- 
ard must be upward and not downward. 
Nothing is more certain to chill enthusi- 
asm over their association with your 
company than to feel it necessary to 
apologize for the company they are in 
when it is not even of their own choos- 
ing. 

“Business contingencies have made 
necessary many changes of late that 
have caused an unprecedented number 
of capable men to suddenly find them- 
selves without a job. The alert life in- 
surance sales executive will not overlook 
the opportunity afforded him by these 
conditions. He will not fail to impress 
upon his managers and sales force that 
they offer opportunity to benefit from 
an otherwise unfavorable business situa- 
tion. But he will insist upon their being 
discriminating in those new salesmen 
they recommend to his company. 

“Also, if the salesman’s quarters are 
to be warm and comfortable there must 
be a reasonably complete and modern 
training program. No other phase of 
sales development has received the same 
degree of attention during recent years. 
We have come to realize that recruiting 
itself cannot be wholly successful unless 
there are well prepared training facilities. 
In the old days this was not so true. 
But now with such advantages offered 
by so large a proportion of our estab- 
lished companies those without them 
find themselves at great relative disad- 
vantage,” 
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Berkshire 


Life’s 


Rhodes 


Club Meeting 





Theme Of Meeting 


Is Standardized 


Work and Sales Presentations 


3-Day Pittsfield Gathering of Berkshire Life’s Stars Impressed 
by Unveiling of President Rhodes’ Picture; Discuss Estate 
Planning, Clean-up Funds, Mortgage Insurance 


and Other Topics 


Standardized work and sales presenta- 
tion was the dominant theme throughout 
the sessions of the recent three day con- 
vention of the Berkshire Life’s Rhodes 
Club which was held at the home office 
in Pittsfield and attended by some sev- 
enty members of the club. The interest 
and enthusiasm was kept at a high pitch 
by such thoughtful talks as the one by 
R. C. Bass, Providence, R. I., on “Stand- 
ardized Estate Planning,” the one by W. 
R. Jettelson, Wolfson Agency, New 
York, on the “Standardized Educational 
Fund,” the talk by Ralph M. Stevenson, 
Furey agency, Pittsburgh, on “Standard- 
ized Method of Work,” and the “Stand- 
ardized Effort and Presentation,” by G. 
F. Davies, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. Harrison L. Amber, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, presided at the 
opening session and concluded the pro- 
gram with a discussion of plans for the 
next Rhodes Club year. 


Furey Honors Rhodes 

One of the most impressive events of 
the meeting was the unveiling of the oil 
painting of Frederic H. Rhodes, Berk- 
shire president, which is the only one of 
a living president of the company to be 
placed in the directors’ room. It was the 
pleasant task of William M. Furey, se- 
nior general agent and for many years 
a close friend of Mr. Rhodes, to give the 
dedication address on this occasion and 
he spoke enthusiastically of the Berk- 
shire’s progress under President Rhodes’ 
leadership. It was in the Furey office 
that he began his career. The high point 
in his address came when he said: 

“For all those thousands of people who 
make up the Berkshire Life, including 
not only the executives and employes but 
the policyholders as well, I wish you a 
long and happy life, knowing that if you 
are spared to us the company will con- 
tinue to prosper under your leadership.” 
Mr. Rhodes made an appropriate speech 
acknowledging the painting and received 
the hearty congratulations of those 
present. 

Bass on Estate Planning 

R. C. Bass of Providence, the first 
speaker of the business session after 
President Rhodes had given the welcome 
and H. T. O’Brien, first vice-president, 
Rhodes Club, had responded, gave a clear 
idea of how to go about aiding men to 
conserve their estates. The first essen- 
tial, he said, was to get definite informa- 
tion about the estate to be planned. 
Therefore, the agent must begin in much 
the same manner as he would start off 
any sales presentation—by canvassing for 
prospects. He said in part: 

“Assuming that we are sold on the 
idea of persistent and intelligent pros- 
pecting, we follow through with calls and 
interviews. We call on a prospect, hav- 
ing, let us assume, some information 
about him—meager though it may be— 
and we are ready for the first skirmish. 
Why shouldn’t our opening remark be 
one that indicates to him that we are 
there on a dignified mission and that we 
feel entitled to an opportunity of pre- 
senting our story? I believe that the 
most business-like and respect-demand- 
ing opening is to state our business 
frankly and ask for an opportunity of 
presenting our case in sufficient detail 
to enable our prospect to determine 
whether or not our message is of inter- 
est to him. 

“T usually say, ‘Mr. Davis, I am identi- 


fied with what is coming to be consid- 
ered the finest piece of constructive serv- 
ice that can be offered to men in your 
situation. If you will give me ten min- 
utes’ time, I’ll explain it briefly and give 
you a clear picture of the nature of the 
service to enable you to decide quickly 
whether or not such a plan can be made 
useful to you. 

“‘Briefly, our work is aiding men to 
conserve their estates. Most men will 
agree that whereas American business 





WILLIAM M. FUREY 


men have been outstanding in their abil- 
ity to create estates, they have fallen 
far short in their ability to conserve such 
estates. It is a well known fact that in 
this country 80-90% of the property pass- 
ing at death consists of life insurance. 
It is your life insurance—the life insur- 
ance that you now own—which I want 
to discuss with you.’” 

Mr. Bass then shows the prospect his 
own personal estate plan which is com- 
prised of an accurate inventory and 
analysis of his existing policies, showing 
the name of the company, number, date, 
amount and kind of policy, amount of 
premiums and when they are payable, 
disability and double indemnity features, 
beneficiaries and contingent beneficiaries, 
how dividends are to be used, and how 
the payable proceeds are payable and the 
purpose for which each policy has been 
provided. A statement is presented cov- 
ering the next ten years, showing pre- 
miums due each year; a space for re- 
cording dividends, cash values, paid-up 
values and extended term values. Also 
provided for is a calendar of premium 
due dates, each policy. being listed by 
number, kind and amount. At this point 
in the interview Mr. Bass will say: 

“T am sure you will agree that this is 
a very useful and valuable piece of infor- 
mation to have. Doubtless other life in- 
surance men have asked you to allow 
them to analyze your life insurance. This 
is what they refer to and some of them 
submit a similar survey such as I have 
just shown you. But it is at this point 
where our service really begins. Having 
made the analysis, we then sit down with 
you and go over your life situation and 


accomplish through life insurance you 
” 
own. 


His next step is to explain by way of 
illustration the various items in his own 
life insurance program, emphasizing what 
this estate would do in case he lived and 
also in case he unexpectedly died. 
Warmed up to his subject, he then says: 
“We want to assist you in making your 
life insurance estate really accomplish 
the maximum results: Having made a 
preliminary analysis we would next go 
over with you the obligations you desire 
fulfilled. This will enable us to present 
a picture that applies to your require- 
ments as closely as this analysis applies 
to mine.” “Do you keep your policies 
here at the office?” he asks. “If you will 
turn them over to my care I'll give you 
a receipt for them, make the preliminary 
analysis and be back in about a week.” 
Mr. Bass explained that on the return 
call he attempts to sell the examination 
before making suggestions for the pur- 
chase of additional life insurance. 


Bonder’s Clean-Up Fund Program 


As the second speaker on the program 
Benjamin L. Bonder, Wolfson agency, 
gave his slant on “Standardized Clean- 
up Talks,” interspersing his subject with 
facts gained from practical experience. 
He emphasized: 


“The clean-up fund to me is another 
method of selling additional insurance. 
In doing so I endeavor to forget that life 
insurance is a profession, but instead a 
business, and that I am a salesman in 
that business, and as a good salesman I 
must convince the prospect that he needs 
additional insurance as a clean-up fund. 
I bring the picture to the prospect’s mind 
that the cost of death has not been low- 
ered; that we cannot expect to wake up 
and find ourselves dead; that death is a 
costly proposition to our loved ones be- 
cause, in addition to losing a loving and 
devoted breadwinner, they must share 
the brunt of the burden of the ensuing 
expenses. 

“What wife or child goes looking for 
sales or bargains when it becomes nec- 
essary to engage the service of a physi- 
cian, specialist, surgeon and the under- 
taker. The best is none too good,: yet 
most expensive. Several weeks or pos- 
sibly months of illness. The cost of hos- 
pital expenses, nurses’ fee, fee for the 
surgeon, other incidentals, funeral ex- 
penses, unpaid taxes, mortgage on the 
house, possibly on the car too, expenses 
that roll up like a nightmare and in real- 
ity become a huge mortgage on the life 
of the loved ones left behind. 

“Most men overlook these facts and, 
in calling their attention to the neces- 
sity for a clean-up fund, I am doing a 
service to my company, a service to my- 


self, but most of all a real service to 
my prospect.” 


Hitchcock Gives Retirement Income 
Appeal 

In discussing “The Standardized Re- 
tirement Income Talk” J. D. Hitchcock, 
Albany agency, hammered home that the 
idea of a retirement income is a valuable 
sales tool because by its very nature it 
appeals strongly to the average prospect. 
He added: “Retirement income also ap- 
peals to most of us because it enables us 
to acquire the one thing in life which 
we desire above all—independence. Such 
a program enables us to have control over 
the fruition of our future plans and as- 
pirations for ourselves.” 

Mr. Hitchcock sees two types of pros- 
pects to whom a retirement income ap- 
peal can be made: (1) Those who are 
now saving money for the future and 
(2) those who are not. He said: “In 
presenting life insurance to the first 
class our chief purpose should be re-di- 
rection of saving plan and, in the latter 
case, reformation. 

“Tsn’t it better to save $100 at no per 
cent. interest than to save nothing at 6% 
interest? Have you ever considered how 
age effects the unit of savings under life 
insurance? If you consult your rate 
manual, you will find that at age 35 it 
requires one dollar of savings to achieve 
the same result that is required of two 
dollars at age 45.” 


Mortgage Insurance Featured by 
L. V. V. Moss 

L. V. V. Moss of Buffalo spoke on 
mortgage insurance, explaining the use 
of the mortgage insurance booklet origi- 
nated by George N. Matthews, general 
agent at Buffalo. The universal use of 
mortgages in the construction of both 
homes and office buildings presents a 
wide field for this form of insurance and 
it is not difficult to persuade the policy- 
holder of the real need for protection, he 
said. The public records carry informa- 
tion of all mortgages placed and _ these 
new prospects should be carefully can- 
vassed and offered mortgage insurance 
protection. 

Assisted by F. A. Carroll of Buffalo as 
the mortgagor, Mr. Moss gave a sales 
presentation bringing out the features ot 
a mortgage with the liabilities which tt 
creates and the protection in case ot 
premature death of the owner with dis- 
ability income to cover the payment ol 
interest where the insured is incapaci- 
tated. ; 

Adjournment of the opening morning 
session was followed by luncheon at the 
Berkshires Hunt and Country Club. The 
afternoon was given over to golf and mo- 
tor trips. The main event of the eve 
ning was the President’s dinner at the 
Berkshires Hunt and Country Club. 


_—_- 





STANDARDIZED EDUCATIONAL FUND 


By W. R. Jettelson, 
S. S. Wolfson Agency, New York 


Selling life insurance is hard work at 
its best. I know of many easier things 
to do without half trying but, in very 
many instances opposition and prejudice 
can be overcome by presenting to the 
mind of the prospect a picture of what 
can be done with the proceeds of the life 
insurance policy. 

The average man who buys life insur- 
ance knows simply that in his policy he 
has a contract where the insurance com- 
pany has promised to pay to his bene- 
ficiary, at his death, a sum of money, in 
expectation of which he is depositing an 
annual.sum. He also probably under- 
stands that he can borrow money at in- 
terest or surrender his policy for cash at 
the end of a number of years. What 
in véry many instances he does not know 
is‘ that these proceeds can be manipu- 
lated for him (if I may use that term) so 


get a clear picture of what you want te«-that-his-family.or his beneficiary may re- 


ceive the maximum benefit of his pro 
ceeds, and that his plans for their future 
may be filled. 

Let us take any prospect, for example, 
the average man of average intelligenct 
with a family earning anywhere hetwee 
$2,000 and $5,000 annually. I am com 
fining myself to the average man—t! 
all of us being fortunate enough to have 
contacts that may bring us large policies 
He is not in the market for life insu™ 
ance, as he tells us—we know for Wf 
hear that often enough. We find, how 
ever, that by getting into a converst 
tion with him about his family he will 
more or less, open up. It is rarely that 
a man will refuse to talk about his wo™ 
derful youngster. p 

Uses Bureau of Education Statistics 
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prospects. They are furnished us by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education free and are 
illuminating. They show that 90% of 
college trained men were successful in 
rising to positions of responsibility and 
correspondingly high salaries as com- 
pared with only 25% of non-college men. 

What do you think your prospect is 
going to say when we show him incon- 
trovertible facts, data, furnished by this 
same Government Bureau of Education 
that of a group of 150,000 men, 800 col- 
lege men were leaders in their chosen 
line of endeavor, while only eighty-five 
of all others attairied any distinction at 
all. They go further in showing us that 
of 5,000,000 untrained, uneducated men 
only thirty-one achieve any success in 
business, science and arts; of 33,000,000 
common school graduates there were 
only 808, and of 2,000,000 men with high 
school training only 1,245 and, further 
yet, of 1,000,000 college men no less than 
5,768 won out. These figures do more 
intensive talking than any sales talk I 
know of. 

Fixed Plans Always Win 

What father has not dreamed of the 
material success that his child is going 
to have? In the face of these figures do 
they expect him to make his success 
with an untrained mind? Of course not. 
Every father hopes that he will be able 
to do more for his children in a mate- 
rial way than he, himself, has received 
and, with that end in view, is willing and 
anxious to make any reasonable sacrifice. 
Going again into statistics, we find that 
the untrained man reaches his maximum 
earnings at about thirty and averages. 
during his life time, earnings of about 
$15000. The high school graduate does 
alittle better and his maximum at about 
torty averages approximately $78,000. The 
college trained man, however, tops them 
all with a maximum of earnings reaching 
beyond his fiftieth birthday and still go- 
ing strong, with earnings of a lifetime 
of about $150,000. Those years spent in 
training in college bring a marvelous re- 
turn. The higher the education, the more 
expectation of success. 

These figures must prove interesting 
to any man regardless of the desire to 
orovide life insurance protection. If he 
ls a college man he knows the advan- 
tages of a trained mind. If he is not, 
then in all probability he will want his 
children to have what he missed. We all 
‘now that it is human for every man to 
want his children to have an easier time 
going through life than he had and we 
can show him how. 

€ can show him that by saving a 
comparatively small sum each year he 
tan guarantee an education to his child 
whether the parent is alive or not. He 
can guarantee to his son that his dreams 
and hopes will be realized even though 
his financial support be taken away by 

death. We have various methods of dis- 
| tribution of the proceeds so that the 
Sreatest return may be made to the 
beneficiary. 
What a $6,000 Policy Will Do 
| I found a good one where a company 
upon the death of the insured pays the 
| Proceeds by paying to the beneficiary a 
monthly sum until his entry into high 
school, then increasing the payments dur- 
ing his high school term and then dou- 
; = his payments during his college at- 
, ‘*ndance—and, further, upon graduation, 
2 Sa him a lump sum in addition with 
+ ich to start life. This is nothing more 
“an a $6,000 policy, using interest and 
— In the Berkshire we have an- 
Dict plan, using $5,000 of insurance, 
) Which plan you must all be familiar with. 
fn ar is explained in detail in the 
B wh; older issued by the company and 
| Which can be obtained by any agent. 
* od plan of settlement is unimportant 
ine ee with the need for impress- 

“ € prospect that his insurance is for 
< Purpose of assuring his child, upon 

om he has built his hopes so high, 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Philip Stein Elected 
Rhodes Club Leader 


FEATURES OF SECOND DAY 





Special Recognition by President Rhodes 
to Four Life Members; Lively Talks 
on Standardized Methods 





Features of the second day of the re- 
cent Berkshire convention were the elec- 
tion of Philip Stein, Wolfson Agency, as 
president of the Rhodes Club, and 
presentation by President Rhodes of club 
emblems, following which the convention 
swung into a further discussion of stand- 
ardized methods including prospecting, 





FREDERIC H. RHODES 
The Gracious Host 


approach and closing. Mr. Rhodes gave 
special recognition to four life members 
of the club: George T. Mason, Chicago; 
O. D. Richardson, Chicago; Myron C. 
Stowell, Detroit, and Moses Rees, New 


York. 


With John S. Winings, superintendent 
of agents, as the presiding officer, the 
first topic discussed was “Standardized 
Methods of Keeping a Prospect File,” by 
R. S. Edgar, Pittsburgh agency. Mr. 
Edgar stressed the value of planning 
one’s work and working one’s plan, mak- 
ing the system of records do overtime 
duty for the agent and not making an 
agent the slave to a system. 

L. I. Healy on Selling Doctors 

L. I. Healy, Albany agency, had con- 
siderable of interest to say on “A Stand- 
ardized Method of Selling Doctors.” Mr. 
Healy has made an outstanding success 
in this field and has built up a large 
clientele of policyholders among the 
members of the medical profession in 


HARRISON L.. AMBER 
Presided at Opening Session 


his community. He gave special atten- 
tion in his discussion to the appeals he 
uses in visualizing the benefits of life in- 
surance to professional men. Many valu- 
able suggestions were also given for suc- 
cessful endeavors in contacting with, and 











A Vigorous 
Membership... 


Although the New England Mu- 
tual has been underwriting lives 
continuously since 1843, the 
vigor of its membership is main- 
tained by the influx of healthy 
young lives. 


More than half of the new Poli- 
cyholders last year were between 
the ages of 22 and 37. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 
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PHILIP 


STEIN 
soliciting doctors. 

One of the closely followed talks of 
the second day of the convention 
was the one by Ralph M. Stevenson, Fu- 
rey agency, Pittsburgh, on “Standardized 
Method of Work.” It was built around 
the premise that the chief capital of 
agents is Time. This, the speaker sug- 
gested, should receive no less careful 
consideration than is given to invest- 
ments in any tangible form if satisfactory 
yields are to be realized. 

As the perpetual inventory and balance 
sheet of the successful department store 
of today reflect the condition of each de- 
partment, so should the enterprising un- 
derwriter, Mr. Stevenson declared, keep 
detailed records, entering at the close of 
each day while facts and impressions are 
still fresh in his mind. The results of 
his work should include the people seen, 
when and where, whether old or new 
prospects, and progress made. This, with 
a weekly balance sheet or some visual 
summary, should show the number of in- 
terviews a day, their average duration, 
the value of same, and where and under 
what conditions the time was most ad- 
vantageously spent. 

In closing the speaker recommended 
rigid self-examination from time to time 
as well as an honest survey of accom- 
plishment to determine whether one’s 
production has measured up to his back- 
ground, the encouragement and help of 
his associates in the field and the co- 
operation received from his home office; 
whether dividends on his capital have 
been all that they should have been, in 
fairness to himself, his family, his com- 
pany, and the high character of the busi- 
ness with which he had been allowed to 
identify himself. 

Select Swampscott for 1932 Meet 

The balance of the program was de- 
voted to five-minute talks: 

“A Standardized Method of Prospect- 
ing,” by W. I. Metz, C. B. Scolfer, N. 
Baer. 

“A Standardized Method of Approach,” 
by C. S. Case, Philip Stein, W. E. Wilson 
and M. Grabfelder. 

“A Standardized Method of Closing,” 
by L. M. Clucas, R. Loebe, A. C. Triggs 
and L. L. Riche. 

Before the convention closed Vice- 
President Amber explained the require- 
ments for qualification at the 1932 
Rhodes Club meeting which will be held 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., September 29 to October 1. A 
luncheon at the Wendell Hotel, Pittsfield, 
was a fitting climax to what was pro- 
claimed one of the most successful con- 
ventions ever held by the club. 
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Fighting Depressions 
With Life Insurance 


CONCEIVED FOR THAT PURPOSE 


Roger B. Hull Says Agents Should 
Teach Estate Creation as Aid to 
Economic Freedom 
The only way for this nation to build 
a solid economic position against the 
next depression is through individual 
provision for the future, declared Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
speaking before the American Life Con- 
vention in Pittsburgh last week. Sav- 
ing something above the daily require- 
ments of living is the only process 
through which the mass of workers in 
this country can be safeguarded and se- 
cure in the enjoyment of a portion of 
the wealth which they produce, he added. 
Out of their industry of today, they must 
create their own security for the future. 
Into this situation, Mr. Hull said, the 
institution of life insurance steps as if 
it had been conceived solely for that pur- 

pose, adding: 

You must make others see that the 
fat years must create life value reserves 
against the lean years out of current 
income, just as scientifically as in the 
other realm business has been accus- 
tomed to accumulate its surplus out of 
current profits. You must become mis- 
sionaries preaching the gospel of the cre- 
ation of individual estates and accumu- 
lations, and the first chapter in your gos- 
pel of economic freedom must be that 
people begin to plant their feet back on 
solid ground, forgetting the 100% paper 
profit days, losing their dependence upon 
a speculative uprising, and resolving here 
and now to begin building their financial 
independence, one stone upon another. 








A Glorious Opportunity 

What a mission and opportunity is 
yours, then. To teach the American pub- 
lic to apply to life values substantially 
all of the fundamental ideas, of apprais- 
al, capitalization, depreciation, indem- 
nity against loss, creation of reserves, 
and allotment of surplus. 

Just simple, ordinary foresight, taking 
the life value as the basis of capitaliza- 
tion, to provide a safe nonspeculative 
emergency fund out of current surplus 
earnings against the time when earning 
power may be either suspended or cut 
off. To accumulate into a_ substantial 
total the little odds and ends that nearly 
all of us fritter away in waste and care- 
less enjoyment—what Dr. Huebner, of 
the Wharton School of Finance, calls 
“the semi-conscious method” of creating 
a fund for emergency purposes. To 
gradually and scientifically create a fund 
which shall accumulate as the working 


Sees Future of Farm 
Financing as Secure 


PAST DEPRESSIONS AS GUIDE 








Vice-President G. W. Fowler of Bankers 
Life Turns to History to 
Solve Problem 





In an address before the American 
Life Convention at Pittsburgh last week 
G. W. Fowler, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Bankers Life Co. Des 
Moines, discussing the future of farm 
financing, reviewed the history of agri- 
cultural development from ancient times 
and then summarized farm mortgage 
practice in this country. He came to the 
conclusion that agriculture would come 
out of the present depression as it had 
done in the past. On the subject of pre- 
vious depressions he said: 


Depressions of the Past 


“Look back a hundred years. In 1830 
our country was. prosperous. The 
United States was beginning a period of 
very great prosperity. During the years 
1834 to 1836, approximately twenty-five 
million acres of land were sold. Men 
thought then, just as they did ten years 
ago, that it was the last chance to buy 
land; they bought indiscriminately, and 
later lost heavily. Some of the Western 
states even passed laws to prevent real 
estate being sold for debt. Banks and 
factories closed and workers were idle. 
The lowest point of the depression was 
reached in 1841, then the upturn began. 

“Twenty years later, in 1857, there was 
another depression; not quite so severe, 
but business was at a low ebb and con- 
tinued so for about two years. 

“A much longer depression commenced 
in 1873, eight years after the close of 
the Civil War. This was during the early 
days of railroad building. New lines 
had been pushed all over the country. 
There was the same period of inflation 
following the Civil War that preceded 
the beginning of this depression. The 
lowest point was reached in 1878, but 
when recovery began it was fairly rapid. 

“Twenty years later there was another 
depression, that of 1893, which had a 
very serious effect on agriculture in the 
Middle West. Grain prices were very 
low, and-169 railroads were bankrupt. In 
1895 recovery began and, with the ex- 
ception of a little flurry in 1907, was 
followed by twenty-five years of pros- 
perity. 

“The World War, which commenced 
in 1914, was followed by the customary 
period of inflation. Perhaps, if we had 
consulted the historic records of our own 
nation, we could have anticipated the 
subsequent depression. 


Sees Agriculture Safe 


Effect of Germ’s Entry 
On Accident Decisions 


WILLIAM McKINLEY’S ADDRESS 


Old Colony Life Counsel Cites Typical 
Cases Before American Life 
Convention 








To what extent and under what cir- 
cumstances the entry of germs into the 
human system may be deemed an acci- 
dent was discussed by William McKin- 
ley, general counsel of the Old Colony 
Life, before the American Life Conven- 
tion last week in Pittsburgh. 

The question arises and will arise con- 
tinually in the minds of those having to 
do with the issuance of contracts of life 
insurance containing the double indem- 
nity features in cases of accidental death 
or total and permanent disability fea- 
tures, said the speaker, as to whether or 
not it is necessary, before recovery may 
be had against the company, to prove 
specifically where, when and what kind 
of germs entered the system. From a 
perusal of many cases, he said, it would 
appear that from the very nature of this 
kind of accident no visible external sign 
remains to show the origin of the occur- 
rence. Yet recovery has been allowed 
in many cases where the accident, after 
its occurrence, left no visible external 
sign of origin. 


A Leading Case 


One of* the leading cases on the germ 
theory of accidental death cited by the 
speaker was that of Lewis v. Ocean Ac- 
cident Guarantee Corp. N. Y. 18; 120 
N. E. 56. In that case it appeared that 
the insured had a pimple on his lip. A 
friend who lunched with him said it 
looked like an ordinary pimple at the 
time. A day or so later it was noticed 
to be larger and more inflamed. A few 
days thereafter the insured consulted a 
physician. The physician’s testimony was 
to the effect that there was a punctured 
wound in the lip which had inflamed and 
infected the deep tissues. This physician 
opened the wound and remedies were 
applied. They were of no avail, the in- 
fection spread and the insured died. 

The court said: “If the infection was 
the result of an accident, the defendant 
is liable. We think there is testimony 
from which a jury might find that the 
pimple might be punctured by some in- 
strument and that the result of the punc- 
ture was an infection of the tissues. If 
that is what happened, there was an ac- 
cident. Unexpected consequences 
have resulted from an act which seemed 
trivial and innocent in the doing. Of 


itself, the scratch or the puncture was 
harmless. Unexpectedly, it drove de- 
structive germs beneath the skin and 


thereby became lethal. To the scientist 





MY COMPANY 


Because Fidelity is a good 
company to work with, its field 
men instinctively say “my 
company.” This reputation has 
been built by more than a half 
century of fair dealing under 
live-and-let-live contracts with 
close Head Office cooperation. 
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this. Probably it is true to say that in 
the strictest sense, in dealing with the 
origin of physical nature, there 1s nv 
such thing as an accident. But our 
point of view in fixing the meaning of 
this contract must not be that of the 
scientist, but must be that of the average 
man. . Such a man would say that 
the dire result so tragically out of pro- 
portion to a trivial cause was something 
unforeseen, unexpected, extraordinary, 
an unlooked for mishap and so an actl- 
dent. This test, the one which is applied 
in common speech of men, is also the 
test to be applied by the courts. .-: 
The defendant argues that the puncture 
may not have caused the infection, but 
the plaintiff experts say that in their 
opinion the entrance of germs from the 



































we shun 3 faa Me “Agriculture has been, and is being, who treats with the origin of a disease, skin into the deeper tissues was the re 
value of the insured life deprectates cor- put to the test, but it will come through there may seem to be no accident in all sult of trauma.” 
respondingly. To determine simply, that safely. We will be in a position to make _ 
the present shall be used, to provide sys- etter loans in the future because of the 
tematically, out of current personal In- lessons we have learned in the past, and A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
come, for meeting the demands of the farm loans in the right sections, for the THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
future. : proper amounts, should continue to be 
— “4 i eg. seal hai you agam— desirable investments for the life insur- of AMERICA 
whether he be a political economist view- ance company. a : = 
ing the national set-up as a whole, or a “The re sel of the United States, in a Home Office Jersey City New Jersey 
salaried employe, building up his own lit- Jarge measure, has been the story of INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 
tle ivory “a that y creme rural communities, advancing by con- Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
wage level, when measure¢ agains the quest of soil, and the economic history Fas e 
American standard of living, leaves no of our agriculture has always been close- Opportunities for Reliable Agents 
room for the accumulation of these in- ly related to all phases of our national REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 
dividual reserves. development.” — 
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Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


John T. Balfe, pro- 


Handling duction manager of 
Reduced Income the John C. McNam- 
Objection ara Organization of 


the Guardian Life in 
New York City, in making a sales pre- 
sentation recently was confronted with 
the objection of his prospect that his 
salary had been cut 25% recently, and 
that while he recognized the merit of 
the suggested plan and the need it ful- 
filled, nevertheless he could not act upon 
it because of the reduction in his in- 
come. 

Mr. Balfe agreed that a 25% cut in in- 
come was tough, and then asked, “Sup- 
pose your income had been reduced 50%, 
what then?” The prospect said he didn’t 
know what he would do, feeling that he 
simply couldn’t get by on 50% of his 
former income. 

But John persisted, “Suppose, Mr. 
Prospect, your income had decreased 
75%, what would you do then?” The 
teply was that he simply couldn’t live, 
that he couldn’t support his family on so 
little, and that he didn’t know what he 
would do. 

“Then your wife wouldn’t know what 
to do if you were eliminated, would she,” 
was the quiet rejoinder. Silence. And 
then the admission that not even 25% of 
his income would remain if his activity 
were removed by death or total disabil- 
ity, and then—an engagement for ex- 
amination. 


‘ « < 

There is a_tend- 
Regarding ency noticeable in 
Older this agency, other 
Agents agencies and other 


companies, says Louis 
E. Orcutt of the Wells & Connell Agency 
of the Provident Mutual in New York 
City, writing in The Door Knob. This, 
Says Mr. Orcutt, is a tendency for the 
older salesmen to show a very wide va- 
Nation in production from year to year. 
Instead of maintaining their leadership 
they lag behind newer men. At the pres- 
ent time new men are producing at about 
the rate ordinarily to be expected. The 
older men, whose business should be the 
dependable backbone of the agency, seem 
unable to maintain any steadiness of pro- 
duction. With all their experience, with 
their hosts of policyholders, with their 
Widespread contacts, their results are 
steadily disappointing. 
Why should this be? The new man 
a8 no clientele. He does have a newly 
indled enthusiasm, a field of friends as 
yet untilled and full use of his time for 
Canvass. And with these he sells. The 
lder man has a clientele which requires 
‘onsiderable of his time for service. ‘It 
Uso gives him certain leads. It can be 
Counted on for some business; but not 
°renough. While gaining experience he 
May have evaporated some of his enthu- 
‘asm. The chance are he has pretty 
Well used up his friends. His time for 
“anvass, when service calls are counted 
“Ut, is considerably reduced. 
‘requently he thinks he has arrived 
: continued effort is unnecessary. Ac- 
ually it would appear that he must work 
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harder. He must add to his service time, 
the time usually needed for production. 
The longer his list of customers, the 
longer his hours must be. And he must 
develop a new enthusiasm. _ Companies 
meet this need for temporary purposes, 
by getting out new contracts; but they 
can’t produce enough of these for per- 
manent results. The older man, too, may 
frequently have developed an adverse 
state of mind that stands between him 
and accomplishment. 

We doubt if any general statement will 
cover the facts; but we are assured that 
each older man who is in a slump may 
well take stock of his enthusiasm, his 
clients and his working hours. Some- 
where he will find the key to come back. 

— ££ * 


Every once in a 

Eight while all of us meet 
Special men who have a very 
Functions inadequate idea of 
what life insurance 


does, comments The New England Pilot. 
They have never had the tremendous 
services that it renders brought clearly 
to their attention. These services are 
familiar enough to us, but the public does 
not realize either their breadth or vari- 
ety. It has often been pointed out that 
the transactions of a single day in a 
life insurance company represent a cross- 
section of many of the most important 
sociological aspects of the work of civi- 
lized people. Here are eight such defi- 
nite functions: 

1. The creation of funds for public bene- 

factions. 

2. The financing of a home. 

3. The preventing of old-age dependency. 

4. Funds for transportation, sanitation and 

education. 

5. Assisting in health activities. 

6. Supporting the disabled. 

7. Maintaining the solidarity of the family. 

8. Improving employment relations. 


Taken separately, each one of these- 


operations would entitle life insurance to 
a high place among social and econcmic 
institutions; collectively they constitute 
a daily program of constructive social 
work which outranks that of almost any 
other of America’s institutions. 





F. P. BEIRIGER APPOINTMENT 





Joins Connecticut Mutual as General 
Agent at Rockford, IIl.; Formerly 
with General Agency 
Today Francis P. Beiriger will take 
over the Connecticut Mutual’s gen- 
eral agency at Rockford, Ill. filling the 
vacancy left by John W. Knorr, for- 
mer general agent, who recently became 
head of the company’s Fort Wayne 

agency. 

Mr. Beiriger’s experiences in the sales, 
managerial and organization branches of 
life insurance well qualify him for the 
position. He began his insurance career 
in 1920 in Chicago, later becoming super- 
visor of agents for a Chicago agency, 
and subsequently manager of the life de- 
partment of a large general insurance 
agency. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield 


Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 
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NEWARK SOCIETY COURSES 

The courses of the New Jersey Society 
of Insurance which are being given with 
the co-operation of the Seth Boyden 
School in Newark and which opened last 
week, has met the expectations of the 
board of directors of the society. The 
registrations have been large and give 
promise of being the largest classes in 
the history of the society. The fire in- 
surance course, as well as the casualty 
course, will cover every phase of both 
fields and is designed to meet with the 
requirements of company men, agents 
and brokers, and for those in the vari- 
ous home offices and branch offices 
throughout northern New Jersey. 


THURMAN A GUEST SPEAKER 


Oliver Thurman, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, was the principal speaker at 
the luncheon of the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters held last week 
at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in Jackson, 
Miss. The meeting was arranged by T. 
B. Abernathy, chairman of the Mississip- 
pi Association’s program committee. 





TO HOLD QUEBEC CONVENTION 

The 1932 convention of field leaders of 
the Guardian Life will be held at the 
historic Chateau Frontenac in Quebec 
during the week of July 18. 
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ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS ‘] 


| Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
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34 Nassau Street 
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The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and ; 
Manager of Agencies 
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1,072 Attend New York 
Association Meeting 


PREVIOUS RECORDS SHATTERED 





Albert E. N. Gray and Charles C. Gilman 
Speakers; C.L.U. Meeting 
Precedes Dinner 
It is no wonder that the face of Clancy 
1D. Connell, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City, 
was wreathed in smiles on Tuesday eve- 
ning last. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the association set up a new all- 
time attendance record at a_ regular 
monthly meeting, 1,072 turning out for 
the opening meeting of his administra- 
tion. The main ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor was filled to overflowing, necessi- 

tating the use of the first balcony. 

In welcoming the association members 
President Connell told how much he ap- 
preciated the honor that had been given 
him and thanked the agents for the fine 
co-operation already shown. He then 
presented three New York City members 
who had been elected to National Asso- 
ciation offices at the recent Pittsburgh 
convention, these being: Robert L. Jones, 
treasurer; Theodore M. Riehle, third 
vice-president; and Julian S. Myrick, 
trustee. The next feature was the pre- 
sentation of a gavel to Mr. Connell by 
his predecessor in office, Leon Gilbert 
Simon. 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential, and Charles C. Gil- 
man, National Life of Vermont represen- 
tative of Boston, were the guest speak- 
ers of the evening. 

Mr. Gray was introduced by the vet- 
eran Prudential manager, Conrad V. 
Dykeman. “Selling is like acting,” Mr. 
Gray told the agents. “In order to be a 
good salesman you must forget yourself 
altogether and lose yourself in the pros- 
pect’s interests. An appeal to the emo- 
tions is necessary in selling life insur- 
ance, and the agent must feel this emo- 
tion himself if he hopes to create the 
same attitude on the part of the one he 
is interviewing.” 

Charles Gilman was well known to his 
audience and he was not on his feet long 
before he had the agents laughing. By 
telling many humorous stories he brought 
out several important sales points. He 
stressed among other things the neces- 
sity of servicing policyholders, seeing 
them on regular occasions such as at 
change of age or when dividend checks 
are available. 

C.L.U. Gathering 

The association meeting was preceded 
by a gathering of general agents, man- 
agers, supervisors and agents interested 
in the C.L.U. movement. William J. 
Dunsmore, Equitable Society manager 
and president of the New York City 
Chapter of the C.L.U.’s, presided. 

John C. McNamara, Guardian Life 
manager and head of the agency with 
the largest number of degree holders in 
the city, was the first speaker. “Too 
few insurance agents in the past have 
earned a large enough income,” he said, 
“which makes me doubt that past edu- 
cational methods have been sufficient. 
Through giving the men a better grasp 
of insurance as well as of general busi- 
ness the movement has the power to 
raise these income levels.” 

The second speaker was Dr. David 
McCahan of Philadelphia, secretary and 
assistant dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. He told of the 
College’s substantial growth over a short 
time and also pointed out to the man- 
agers the main advantages which will 
accrue to them through endorsing and 
pushing the movement. 

The interesting announcement that 
New York University would this year 
sponsor courses leading to the C.L.U. de- 
gree was: made by James Elton Bragg, 
head of the university’s life insurance 
training course. A course designed for 
review rather than for primary prepara- 
tion will be inaugurated November 11, 
running through to June 8, 1932. 


Rotating Vice-Chairmen Decided On By 
New York Ass’n Reception Committee 


One of the contributing factors to 
Tuesday night’s record breaking Octo- 
ber dinner meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York was 
the good work done by the reception 
committee, headed by Gerald A. Eubank, 
Johnson & Higgins, and on which are 
represented twenty-two of the most prom- 
inent general agents and managers in 
New York City. That this committee has 
cut out for itself under Mr. Eubank’s 
leadership a definite program of work for 
the 1931-1932 season was convincingly in- 
dicated at a luncheon meeting held a few 
days before the dinner. 

The idea of rotating vice chairmen was 


proposed and approved and under the 
plan a certain member of the committee 
will have the responsibility at each din- 
ner of welcoming the guest speakers. For 
example, if one of the speakers is a Pru- 
dential home office man as was the case 
this week when Albert E. N. Gray, as- 
sistant secretary of that company spoke, 


John A. McNulty, uptown manager, as- 

sumed vice-chairman’s duties. The per- 
manent vice chairman, by the way, is 
Clifford L. McMillen, newly appointed 
Northwestern Mutual Life manager in 
New York. 


To Make New Members Feel at Home 


Plans were also laid to make the com- 
mittee a valuable adjunct to the member- 
ship committee of the association. So 
many new members in the past have at- 
tended dinners at which no special effort 
was made to make them feel at home. 
Such new members this year will not 
only receive a personal letter of invita- 
tion from William C. Bawden, the asso- 
ciation’s executive secretary, a few days 
before the monthly gathering but the 
way will be paved for them to meet mem- 
bers of the reception committee in a 
particular room set aside for them. If 
they still feel ill at ease after such prep- 
arations for their welcome it will be their 
own fault, it was felt. ; 

Official endorsement of the reception 
committee’s plans was given by Clancy 
D. Connell, president of the New York 


association, who was the honored guest 
of the luncheon. Mr. Eubank proved 
a delightful host and chairman and 
kept the conversation keyed up to a high 
pitch. Those who are servirz with him 


include : 
Clifford L. McMillen, Northwestern Mutual 


Life, vice-chairman; Walter E. Barton, C. B. 
Knight Agency, Inc.; E. V. Carbonara, State 
Mutual; C. E. DeLong, Mutual Benefit; Ray. 
mond C. Ellis, Home Life; Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock; John J. Gordon, Home Life; 
Harry F. Gray, Connecticut Mutual; H. G. 
Henderson, Johnson & ‘Higgins; George Hoff- 
man, Mutual Life; Herbert W. Jones, Canada 
Life; H. P. Karlsruher, New York Life; Har- 
old H. Letcher, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; B. K. Look, Johnson & Higgins; John 
C. McNamara, Jr., Guardian Life; John A. 


McNulty, Prudential; E. A. Muller, Aetna Life; 
Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts Mutual Life; J. 
H. Philbin, Johnson & Higgins: H. J. Ran- 
som, Connecticut Mutual, and L. P. Robinson, 
Johnson & Higgins. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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HELPING THE MEN 
~ WHO SELL 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, effective ways to 
help its field men. We recognize the fact that our own success is 
dependent upon the success of the men on the firing line—the men 
who sell. The Company’s remarkable growth and vitality is largely 
the result of this high conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri State Life makes 
strong appeal to live, aggressive, forward-looking Agents. It’s the 
kind of Company they like to represent. Its multiple line of Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary Savings insurance multiplies 
the Agent’s opportunities for success. Its new, liberal policy forms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future with the 
Missouri State Life—The Progressive Company. 


A Billion and a Quarter of Insurance in Force 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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A Columnist Covers the Fall Dinner 


Meeting of the N. Y. Association 


By Mervin L. Lane 


With well over a thousand paid mem- 
bers and guests present (1,072 to be ex- 
act) the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York started emphatically on its 
1931-1932 program. . . . The new presi- 
dent, Clancy D. Connell, was presented 
with a gavel. . . No knock intended. 
... Just to help him with his job... . 
With the backing and enthusiasm of his 
followers, he could. chairman his way 
through the year, minus equipment of 
any kind. . . . Before the dinner meet- 
ing started, there was the usual 4 o’clock 
meeting of the executive committee, and 
at 5:15, something new. . . . A special 
meeting to hear Dr. David McCahan of 
Philadelphia, discuss the advantages of 
holding a C.L.U. degree. . . . This was 
arranged by the association’s C.L.U. 
committee, and was attended by a large 
number of men, interested in the subject. 
... The dinner was unquestionably the 
best the association has ever held... . 
Here are some of the reasons for it... . 
First, the superb performance of the en- 
tertainers, “The Southernairs,” who 
rocked the grand ball room with their 
contagious rhythm and melodies. 

Then, Clancy Connell’s snappy way of 
running the meeting. . . . Next, Albert 
E. N. Gray delivering his sparkling 
thoughts under the all-inclusive title 
“lust Like in the Movies.” . . Albert 
Gray has a delightful sense of humor, 
and his talks have pace, punch and pow- 
er... . His audience gave him a hand 
that showed conclusively a great amount 
of appreciation. . . . The closing speech 
by Charlie Gilman, the barnstormer from 
Boston, was simply one of those things 
which defy description. . . . Charlie has 
the happy faculty of getting “the mob” 
fo root for him, from the moment his 
body is hoisted from his chair. . . . He 
has the additional charm of being, with- 
out question, the best story-teller this 
side of the Yang-Tse River. . . . That 


covers a lot of territory. . . . It also cov- 
ers a lot of story-telling. . . . Charlie’s 
best story, which, of course, he could not 
tell at the Astor, is the one about the 
bashful Irishman who was asked by his 
wife to go to Wanamaker’s to buy some- 
thing for the baby (no advertisement in- 
tended). . . Ask Charlie to tell it to 
you, when next you are in Boston... . 
Or, if you want to get it second-hand, 
in New York, ask (speaking editorially) 
us. . . . By the way, had we taken a 
photograph of the speakers’ table, it 
would have been possible to show an ag- 
gregation of the strongest kind of insur- 
ance talent, as to the speakers, execu- 
tive committee, and the large number of 
past-presidents present... . . The photo- 
graph would have looked something like 
this (reading from left to right) : Edward 
W. Allen, Lowel Baker, Louis A. Cerf, 
Jr., William R. Collins, C. E. DeLong, W. 
E. Diefendorf, Glenn B. Dorr, C. V. 
Dykeman, Ralph G. Engelsman, T. R. 
Fell, John M. Fraser, Harry Gardiner, 
James P. Graham, Jr., Robert L. Jones, 
George A. Kederich, W. H. King, Mer- 
vin L. Lane, W. M. McDaniels, John A. 
McNulty, Arthur J. Miller, Harry E. 
Morrow, Frank J. Mulligan, Julian S. 
Myrick, Harold L. Regenstein, Theodore 
M. Riehle, O. S. Rogers, Leon Gilbert 
Simon, D. G. C. Sinclair, Edward J. Sis- 
ley, W. A. Sullivan, S. S. Voshell, Nel- 
son M. Way, Graham C. Wells, Gustav 
C. Wuerth, and of course, Albert E. N. 
Gray, Charlie Gilman, and Clancy D. 
Connell, himself, in person (not a mo- 
tion picture). . . The meeting closed 
in time for the commuting slaves to 
catch the 9:15, (or visit the nearest al- 
coholic beverage emporium and catch the 
11:32). . . . As the reader will probably 
gather, if he has gone this far, “a grand 
and glorious time” was had by all... . 
If you missed it, it’s just too bad... . 
If you attended, you know how really 
great it-was. . . . S’ long. . 





Equitable Life Assets 
Increase $81,724,000 


FOR NINE MONTHS’ PERIOD 





Payments to Policyholders $144,392,677, 
an Increase of $18,000,000 Over 
Last Year 

















Uomplete figures covering the first nine 
months of 1931 show that during this 
Ntiod the assets of the Equitable Life 
‘strance Society increased $81,724,000 
Net the close of 1930 and now aggre- 
Rate $1,306,000,000. Policy payments for 
the same period aggregate $144,392,677, of 
hich $90,993,784: or 63%: went to living 
licyholders. Of this amount $40,787,000 
‘presented dividends on outstanding pol- 
ties, an increase of $2,278,000 over the 
Hvidend disbursements for the first nine 
Ponths of 1930. 

While the total new Ordinary life in- 
lrance issued during the first nine 
onths was less than for the correspond- 
rs period of last year, new annuities 
‘ued during the same period showed 
N increase of 64% over the very large 
htuity business of the first nine months 
' 1930, indicating a noticeable trend to- 
td utilizing old-age income forms for 
réstment purposes. The total pre- 
“Ms On the account of new Ordinary 
*insurance and Annuity business were 
¥1124,000 for the first nine months of 
year, an increase of $18,693,000. 

‘tw Group Life insurance paid for 


8 the first nine months totals 
12,357,000. 




































































































William F. Hedges, advertising man- 


— a." the Chicago National Life, was 


y an automobile a few days ago. 








W. J. GILMARTIN MADE OFFICER 





Elected Vice-President of Curtin & 
Brockie, Philadelphia; Heads 
Life Department 

William J. Gilmartin has been elected 
vice-president of Curtin & Brockie, 
Philadelphia, representatives of Johnson 
& Higgins, in charge of the life depart- 
ment. Mr. Gilmartin organized the life 
department for this office in 1929 and has 
been in charge as its manager. His elec- 
tion is in recognition of his excellent re- 
sults in that work. 

Curtin & Brockie are general agents 
for the Prudential and the Home Life of 
New York and specialize in the han- 
dling of life insurance for brokers. 


MUTUAL LIFE DROPS DISABILITY 





Income Benefit Not to Be Written After 
January 1; May Modify Pre- 
mium Waiver 

The Mutual Life of New York has 
notified its agents that it will discontinue 
the issuance of income disability January 
1. The waiver of premium. will be con- 
tinued pending a special study which 
may necessitate a change in rates and 
details of that coverage. 


W. R. Jettelson Talk 


(Continued from Page 11) 
that he will have an education and a 
start in life, no matter what happens to 
his father. We cannot possibly buy af- 
fection with money but what do you 
think any man is going to think of his 
father who provides plans for him? This 
all is in case of the father’s death. 
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GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” really tests the 
safety of ships and financial institutions. Well-managed life 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 
Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 
ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-1921 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 
never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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CONVENTIONS NOW OF MORE 
THAN NORMAL INTEREST 

Conventions this Fall are better than 
usual. The reason for this is that when 
times are normal there are not so many 
When 
times are troublesome executives like to 
get together and exchange information, 


interesting subjects to discuss. 


Two 
the 
in 


match troubles, discuss solutions. 


alone would. have carried 


Life 
Pittsburgh because of their importance. 


papers 
American Convention meeting 
They were the social insurance paper of 
James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life, first public announcement 
of views of that company since Mr. Craig 
returned from Europe, and the farm loan 
paper of S. F. Westbrook, chief invest- 
ment officer of the Aetna Life, outlining 
the experience of fourteen leading com- 
panies with farm loans and making edi- 
torial comment on them. Figures showed 
that not nearly so much foreclosure is 
taking place in farm loans as most of 
the insurance public thinks. 





BRITISH FIND LIFE 


STABILIZING 
Although the safeguard of life insur- 
ance is never so valued by the individual 
as in days of uncertainty, yet it is a 
fact that the full importance of the part 


INSURANCE 


it plays in a time of economic crisis, such 
as the present, is not adequately realized. 
What life cover means to the English 
people may be gauged from a considera~ 
tion of the fact that British life offices 
make an average weekly payment to pol- 
icyholders or beneficiaries of well over 
$7,500,000. 

At the present critical juncture many 
have had to turn to their life policies for 
loans to carry them over the slump, and 
it can be taken that at the present time 
no less a sum than $500,000,000 is out- 
standing as loans under life insurance 
contracts in Great Britain. In 1928 the 
figures stood at $353,106,925. In the fol- 
23% ($432,210,780) 
and at least a similar increase took place 
in 1930. 

In addition to this vast sum over $300,- 
000,000 is disbursed in the twelve months 
in the form of death claims, surrenders, 
Of this total $252,357,050 
was paid in 1930 in settlement of death 
claims, against $148,952,315 in 1920, and 
against $117,955,550 in 1913. 


lowing year it rose 


and annuities. 


Naturally unemployment and business 
depression raises in considerable meas- 
ure the amount paid in surrender values. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find 


that the 1929 figure of $38,473,465 is over 


three times that of 1913 and more than 
twice that of 1920. The 1930 surren- 
der values are expected to have materi- 
ally exceeded those of 1929. Similar fig- 
ures are no doubt presentable for life 
business in other depressed countries. 





AUSTRALIA DOUBLES DOLE 

The trend of unemployment allowances 
and dole payments is being watched by 
observers in other countries than in those 
where such relief is in effect because of 
the pressure that is being brought to 
bear for similar laws. 
change is in Australia. 

By an overwhelming majority the Syd- 
ney Labor Council recently decided to 
demand that the New South Wales Gov- 
ernment double the present dole allow- 
ance and abolish many of the deductions 
and disqualifications at present in force. 
The matter was brought forward as a se- 
ries of recommendations from a commit- 
tee appointed recently to review the un- 
employment position. 


The most recent 


Recommendations 
adopted by the Council included: 

Double dole allowance. 

That no worker with £50 in the bank be de- 
barred from receiving food relief. 

That 
cycle 


possession of a motor car or motor 
debar receipt of food relief. 

Invalid and old age pensions not to be taken 
into consideration 
the dole. 

Charitable assistance not to be deducted. 

No evictions of unemployed. 

Child welfare clause of the relief 
tions to be deleted and value of such 
ance not to be taken into consideration. 

Rent allowances made by the Chief 


tary not to be deducted from the dole 


should not 


when application made for 


regula- 


assist- 


Secre- 
allow- 
ance. 

A general moratorium over all insurance poli- 
cies held by those who become unemployed. 

Increase of allowances of food for young chil- 
dren, milk of the scale of a 
quart a day for infants. 

That money earned by the junior members 
of a family shall not be deducted when dole 
allowance being computed. 


minimum of a 





BRONX AND N. Y. FIRE MERGE 





Members of Corroon & Reynolds Fleet; 
Company to Be Called New York 
Fire; Has Large Assets 

The directors of the Bronx Fire and 
of the New York Fire last week recom- 
mended to the stockholders of both com- 
panies that the two corporations 
merged under the name of the New York 
Fire Insurance Co. Both companies are 
members of the Corroon & Reynolds 
fleet. The New York Fire is one of the 
oldest American fire insurance compa- 
nies, having been started in 1832. The 
combined assets of the Bronx Fire and 
the New York Fire as of December 31, 
1930, were $7,339,898. The liabilities were 
$3,369,855, including the premium reserve 
of $2,905,097. The capital and surplus 
were $3,970,043. 
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WALTER E. ROBERTS 


Walter E. Roberts, well known New 
York trust representative who has been 
a frequent speaker before gatherings of 
life insurance people in this and other 
cities, has joined the Clifford L. McMil- 
len general agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in New York as a special 
agent. Mr. Roberts has been in the 
trust and investment business in New 
York for many years. He started with 
Harris, Forbes & Co., nationally known 
investment house which recently became 
Chase-Harris Forbes in a merger with 
the Chase Security Co. A number of 
years ago Mr. Roberts joined the trust 
department of the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York which later 
merged with the Guaranty Trust Co. 
From the Guaranty Trust he went with 
the Equitable Trust which also merged, 
becoming part of the Chase National 
Bank. Mr. Roberts served in the world 
war in France. He has had a great deal 
of experience as a speaker on the sub- 
ject of insurance trusts, one season mak- 
ing nearly one hundred addresses before 
insurance and trust gatherings in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
other cities. 

* x 

Howard C. Lawrence, manager, New 
Jersey office of the Lincoln National Life, 
is chairman of the women’s driv- 
ing course which will open at the New- 
ark Y.W.C.A. on Wednesday, October 
21. The course will be given for the pur- 
pose of teaching women traffic rules and 
regulations and a general knowledge of 
the financial responsibility laws of New 
Jersey. 

* * * 

John M. Riehle, Equitable Society 
manager in New York City, will on No- 
vember 16 complete thirty-five years of 
service with the company. His agents 
are now carrying on a campaign in or- 
der to turn in some record production 
by the anniversary date. 





NEW LIBRARY DIRECTORY OUT 
The New York Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has just published its 1931 “Di- 
rectory of Special Libraries of the New 
York Metropolitan District.” Within the 
ninety pages of this directory, 325 libra- 
ries have been listed. Another useful 
feature is the Personnel Index which 
contains the names of all special libra- 
rians in the city. The price is $1.50. 





CONSERVATION LEADER © 
The Newark office of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, Fred Lieberich, r., man- 
ager, has led the company in renewal 
of business for the last six months, 


Cecil F. Cross, who has returned tu 
the Lincoln National Life as assistant 
secretary, made quite a name for him- 
self when he attended the University of 
Michigan. He was there elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, was a member of the track 
team, his shot put records (made at the 
first Illinois Indoor Relay Carnival in 
1917) remaining unbroken until 1925. He 
is a fellow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 


* * x 
Horace H. Wilson, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York, addressed 
the Life Underwriters Association of To- 
ronto yesterday on “Looking Ahead.” 
* * Ox 
E. J. Kay, Canadian manager of the 
North British & Mercantile, has re- 





— SMUT 


turned from.a visit to Vancouver and Wi 
other places in western Canada. 
aoe ie Slip, 
Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and rae 
manager of agencies for the Fidelity Mu- og 
tual Life, has been making a tour of Exp 
the company’s agencies in the Middle — young 
West. — a rities 
Mayor Charles F. Swayze of Niagara ing dl 
Falls, Ont., head of the Swayze general B 'cdue 
agency there, has announced that he will Flas 
be a candidate for re-election for a third J speake 
term in the November balloting in that aied 
sacs ee ee, chubb: 
Thomas B. Boss, president of the & the co 
American Reserve, has a beautiful farm Tipy 
located at Lawrenceville, N. J. It con & .)),.,, 
sists of a large dwelling, 900 acres oi & 
ground and Mr. Boss has pastured on J “Stau 
these acres about 300 cows and _ other Duc 
livestock. autom 
* * * and Ve 
Arthur F. Hall, air-minded president & Cuss 
of the Lincoln National Life at Fort J ‘me 
Wayne and president of the city boar speech 
of aviation commissioners, was amont | after t 
the first to ride in a visiting autogir JR CPles 
which visited the city recently. lors g 
+ « Pisce 
Charles F. Williams, president of the FP iyo} 
Western & Southern Life, has been & rea 
elected a fellow of the Insurance Inst § Uni 
tute of America. eta 
es But 
Harry H. Webb, 9-year-old son of | I ing 
Watson Webb, famed polo player whos & Life 
associated with Vander Poel, Pausner § & speec} 
Webb, Inc., New York brokers, appa" FB iy; 
ently has no fear of moose and the Ala* F&F Fielq 
kan brown bear. On a trip to Alask! B clothe 
with his family recently young Web & of the 
bagged the season’s largest moose, t¥° & like i+ 
bears and one mountain ram. ‘This bi & York 
game was captured when the Webb pat! & intel), 
took a hunting expedition to the Lake trouse 
Tustmena district of Kenai Peninsula. took 
* * & i minds 
Edward T. Cairns, vice-president, Fite J) ‘hat 1 
man’s Fund group of fire and casual! B Adn 
companies, recently left San Francis’ §” a 
for Denver to attend a supervisory Col By lg 
mittee meeting of the Rocky \ountall B Pallro 
Underwriters Association. From Denv™ ie ca 
Mr. Cairns will visit company depat BP ‘ven 
mental offices at Chicago, New York a’ & ‘- 
Boston returning to the head office * & ; ry 
San Francisco three weeks later. 3 t th 
» Seats 
oe Ae OS _EB Giv 
Warren E. Diefendorf, Mutual Lit 5 swer 
manager in Brooklyn, found it necessal F asked 
not so long ago to get out a special eB) men: 
tion of his agency house organ, “The B S!0n 
Diefendorf Circle,” in which the excl: York 
sive feature was Russell Judd Diefer : — 
dorf, new arrival in the family and 2 Ph’ th, S 
tential member of the Mutual = Ge 
agency ranks. Cleverly written 1 blant inf m 
verse, the story of Russell Judd’s arn! a 
is told in the following fashion: “We°"§ a 
not choose to have a girl, and 80% blasé 
other boy has come to live with us ™ ion : 


fill our home with joy.” 
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With the Reporters at the Recent 
Conventions 
Slipping out with the stenotype girl to 
hide-away restaurants. 
disgust 
young men of Time who polish off celeb- 
tities they have never seen by describ- 


Expressing with the fresh 


ing their personal characteristics and 
frequently doing it inaccurately. 
Flashing a smile when one of the 


speakers (American Life Convention) re- 
ferred to somebody as “fat, bald-headed, 
Mr. So-and-So,” 
the course of a quote. 

Tipping the commissioners and_ their 
followers to that shrimp and oyster loaf 


during 


restaurant in Portland, Ore. 


Ducking the long official entertainment 


automobile rides to the mountain tops 
and valleys. 

Cussing out So-and-So because he 
came to the convention without his 


speech; and cussing out Who’s Who 


after the latter fussed because he brought 
' copies to that last convention and edi- 


tors gave him only two paragraphs. 

Amazed that that kid at the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety who made a hit at 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 


» Convention is really 45 years old and was . 
» a United States consul in two cities in 


France. His name is H. C. Pulver. 

_ Butting in on Lorry Jacobs’ advertis- 
Ing section group meeting at American 
Convention, Pittsburgh, making 
speeches. 


Giving John J. Jasper of The Insurance 


| Field the public razz for his Bond Street 


j York he 





F clothes and secretly asking him the name 


of the tailor so they could get a suit just 
like it. When John Jasper came to New 
thought people were judged by 
intellect and didn’t care whether his 
trousers were creased or not. Then he 
‘ook a tumble to the fact that in the 
minds of most people it is the clothes 
that make the man. 


Admiring comments of Walter E. 


Schram of The Weekly Underwriter as 


€ acrobatic dancer in the William Penn 


> alroom lifted the girl dancing compan- 
| [on over his head with one arm. “I can’t 


_ ‘ven lift a stein of beer any more,” he 


B said, “from 


lack of practice.” 


Trying to find a seat at the press table 


| O the American Life Convention, the 


© Seats bein 





g occupied by insurance men. 


Giving the following illuminating an- 





» Wer to the followi i 
B asked ng three questions 


> ™en: Questions: 
eS aes 
on going to stop?” “When do New 


most frequently of newspaper 


“When is the depres- 


& ork insurance men think it will stop?” 


4 an 
> thr 


at is the financial condition of such- 
“such a company?” Answer to all 

£¢ questions: “I don’t know.” 
bites a kick out of the repartee and 
oh ality of the fire section of the 
tion sg Advertising Conference. Ques- 
wt ad Chairman Frank S. Ennis of 
ia peporter ; And what is your opin- 
OF novelties?” Reporter: “I don’t 














know nothing about nothing.” Ennis: 
“That seems an accurate statement.” 

Sitting in the lobbies of the hotels 
after 1 o’clock a.m. with Harry Cunning- 
ham, president of the Montana Life, lis- 
tening to his funny anecdotes, especially 
the story of the Butte celebrities who 
went to the little town in Ontario to 
help a popular Butte man get married. 
The town is still talking about the three 
days’ visit of that Montana bunch. 

Cutting in upon Miss Hammond, 
American Life Convention Manager 
Byron Elliott’s superbly beautiful secre- 
tary, at the William Penn dances. 

Trying to feel comfortable in company 
hotel entertainment rooms when no one 
is present but the host and reporters. 
These entertainments are not conceived 
for reporters. 

Glowing when Mine Host Ben Neale 
of. the Royal York, Toronto, says “Sure, 
I'll cash your check,” followed by “Is 
your room all right? If not, you can 
have a bigger one; same price.” 

Not getting sore because that insur- 
ance company (in course of promotion) 
didn’t send their wives (if any) baskets 
of fruit, not thinking they were of suf- 
ficient importance to get them. 

Wondering if “Charley” Cartwright of 
the National Underwriter really listens 
to all those legal section speeches, or is 
thinking of something else. 

Hearing Young E. Allison talk humor- 
ously of his experience in getting out 
dailies for The Insurance Field at the 
convention of National Association of In- 
surance Agents, Hot Springs, Ark., where 
the attractive Southern belles worked all 
night doing the stitching and binding 
and the linotype machines in a country 
print shop broke down at intervals. Al- 
lison gave a hand to patching up the 
machines, and it took him a month to 
scrub the printers’ ink off his fingers. He 
did well at everything except chaperon- 
ing. 

Getting a kick out of hearing report- 
ers describe their unsuccessful attempts 
to interview M. J. Dorsey of the Key- 
stone Holding Co., the idea being to find 
out how much money Wall Street hand- 
ed him. Two reporters from one paper 
tried to get Dorsey to open up for three 
hours at a dinner, but left the table with- 
out a note. The interview was a flop, but 
the dinner was o.k. Dorsey paid the 
check. 

Amazement of Tom Cullen and Lough- 
ton Smith of The Spectator after they 
had checked into a $25 a day suite at 
the St. Francis, San Francisco, when 
banks, investment houses, etc., called 
them up and told them the town and 
the contents of the vaults were theirs 
for the asking. 

Wondering what Jimmie Dunne is 
going to do now that he has The Insur- 
ance Index. 

Watching contract experts scrap with 
each other in drawing room bridge on 
board trains over those Culbertson bids. 
Chuckling as the amateurs won most of 
the rubbers because they didn’t know 
what Culbertson was all about, while the 


Culbertson fans threw down sixes, sevens 
and deuces on three bids because the 
Culbertson book says the three bid was 
the thing to do. Evidently it is not. 

Plotting reprisals against ballyhoo of 
associations whose sessions require in- 
tensive and expensive reporting because 
those associations disregard the news- 
papers by holding conventions simulta- 
neously in different parts of the country. 

Levering Cartwright of the National 
Underwriter, showing Pittsburgh, White 
Sulphur and New York his Chicago Trib- 
une hat. (Editor's Note: Readers of 
newspaper fiction think star reporters 
can be judged by the fact that they non- 
chalantly saunter into police stations or 
gangsters’ quarters on the river front 
swinging canes and wearing spats. Not 
at all; you can tell them by the soft 
hats which once bought they never throw 
away.) 

Howard J. Burridge of the National 
Underwriter trying to decide for six Chi- 
cago newspaper men gathered in a 
Broadway ticket agency what to see. 
The vote ranged from Mme. de High- 
note at Carnegie Hall to the misery 
show at the Martin Beck to which the 
highbrows are flocking because the act- 
ing is so good, the pathos so authentic. 
In between there were scattering votes 
for Earl Carroll’s Vanities and Mae 
West’s Constant Sinner. Carnegie Hall 
and Martin Beck were outvoted. Mae 
West said she never had such an appre- 
ciative audience. 

Telling James Victor Barry of the Met- 
ropolitan Life he is still the best of the 
good old scouts. 

Envying Cyrus King Drew’s command 
of the King’s English as the California 
editor unreeled that flash of brilliance in 
the talk before the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

Asking Agent Sam Behrendt of Los 
Angeles if he could not slip them into 
one of those wild Hollywood parties. 

Trying to make dates with members 
of the nifty musical comedy company 
staying at the William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
when the American Life Convention was 
meeting there. 

Tom Cullen and Loughton Smith of 
The Spectator pretending they were very 
much surprised when the Los Angeles 
Herald published their pictures and a 
long, serious interview with them about 
economic, financial and insurance devel- 
opments. Not telling anybody that the 
publisher of the Los Angeles Herald and 
Loughton are brothers-in-law. Staging 
a camouflage by pretending the pictures 
did not do them justice. 

Smiling at the cynicism of “Billy” 
Wilson, Aetna Life, Cleveland, when he 
offered to company executives sitting be- 
fore him a solution of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
for acquisition cost problems. 

Looking a host’s gift horse in the 
mouth and kicking because in some con- 
vention entertainment rooms the hosts 
put so many ice cubes in the glass that 
there wasn’t much room for anything 
else. 

Kidding the president of the Distillers 
organization, meeting in White Sulphur 
at the same time the casualty crowd and 
the Prohibition enforcement were in ses- 
sion there, because the president absent- 
mindedly opened and read a telegram to 
the chief Prohibition enforcement officer 
which had been delivered to him by a 
bellboy who got his personalities mixed. 

Voting Dave Barrett of the American 
Life Convention the world’s best con- 
vention publicity man. 

Admiring the 75-year-old pep and good 
spirits of William BroSmith, general 
counsel and charter vice-president of the 
Travelers. 

Watching “Jack” Dumont of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board, J. H. Doyle 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Claude W. Fairchild of the Cas- 
ualty Chief Executives Association, Wal- 
ter Bennett of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and “Charley” Tay- 
lor of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents laugh their heads off as they 


listen to one of the new commissioners 
from the sticks tell a yarn that had 
whiskers on it when Alexander Hamil- 
ton was a boy. 


+ 2 


Experience with Dollar Exchange in 
Toronto 


One of the first conventions held in 
Toronto after Great Britain dropped the 
Gold Standard was that of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, and one of the 
interesting things done outside of the 
convention proceedings was shopping by 
the wives of the members, who got un- 
dreamed of bargains because of the dif- 
ference in exchange. The average Cana- 
dian feels resentment when he finds the 
dollar worth about 85 cents. Railroad 
conductors collecting cash fares and 
Pullman conductors giving seats to late 
comers are kept busy figuring the dif- 
ference in exchange. 

+ -&<"~% 


A Suggestion 


As a frequent attendant at the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference I hope to 
see and hear more outsiders on the pro- 
gram, especially at the group meetings in 
fire and casualty insurance. I know that 
President Chauncey S. S. Miller had a 
surplus of talent on his programs, re- 
sulting in an attractive convention, but 
my suggestion would be that some of the 
discussion over blotters, novelties, side- 
line literature, et al., heretofore a feature 
at the group meetings, be curtailed on 
the theory that the members by now are 
pretty well acquainted with these fea- 
tures of daily routine, and that one after- 
noon of the fire and casualty group be 
turned over to some informal talks such 
as these: 

Some one from the magazine “For- 
tune” to discuss the mechanism of that 
publication; facts about the personnel of 
the editorial staff and how they get up 
the paper; and how the advertising staff 
helps in preparing the remarkable ads 
which have attracted so much attention; 

Some one from the Metropolitan Life’s 
great print shop, explaining its tremen- 
dous runs of policy forms, literature, 
Cie. * 

Some one from a printing press or lin- 
otype plant explaining the latest ma- 
chines. 

* *£ * 


Propaganda Speakers 

As long as I am in a suggestive mood 
I would like to offer another one. And 
that is propaganda speakers should be 
asked, when the invitation is extended, 
if they will submit to a barrage of ques- 
tions. At the Advertising Conference a 
man representing the newspaper publish- 
ers’ association told why institutional ad- 
vertising by insurance companies was de- 
sirable; and at the American Life Con- 
vention a man from the National Broad- 
casting Co. told why insurance compan- 
ies should use the radio for advertising. 
Following the talk of the representative 
from the newspaper publishers’ associa- 
tion he should have permitted—and no 
doubt would have permitted—the adver- 
tising and publication managers present 
to ask him why daily newspapers regard 
them as space grafters; why the papers 
show such contempt for handouts com- 
ing from the insurance business; why 
they discriminate against the insurance 
business; why they don’t give a fairer 
deal to the insurance business; and what 
is their attitude towards “Editor and 
Publisher,” in regard. to its vicious as- 
sault upon publicity men of insurance 
companies almost every time the latter 
make a peep. 


The broadcasting man could also have 
been asked a number of questions which 
are obvious. Incidentally, this particular 
chap annoyed the head table by showing 
peevishness because the luncheon was 
fifteen minutes late in getting under way. 
It was his fear that his talk would have 
to be abridged, which it wasn’t, and the 
world would have kept right on revolv- 
ing if he had carried out his threat: “We 
are so late getting under way that I 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Hermann Leonard, N. Y. Reporter, 
Dies After Years of News Chasing 


In His Time Wrote Thousands of Columns About New York 
Insurance Department and Happenings Along William 
Street; Will Be Missed by Hundreds of Friends 


By Clarence Axman 


Death a few days ago claimed a little 
fellow with iron grey hair and a sense 
of impish mischief, coupled with keen 
wit, who had been beating the streets 
of lower business New York for decades 
chasing after news which interests in- 
surance men. He covered William 
Street, Wall Street before that; and even 
lower Broadway when the insurance of- 
fices were in basements and first floors 
there. 

This little fellow’s name was Hermann 
Leonard and his paper is the Journal of 
Commerce. His visits to insurance of- 
fices were welcomed whether he came 
for news or to josh and tell stories. He 
had the real low-down on the insurance 
business not only for inside facts which 
led up to the developments reflected in 
his news columns, but those other stories 
which never see type. He knew the sad 
facts about the fellow who was fired for 
drinking, or got caught in a jam with 
his secretary, or had fallen down hope- 
lessly on his high salaried job because 
of incompetence. 

A Great Reporter 


As a reporter he was a wow. For 
many years he was the spokesman of the 
New York Insurance Department. There 
were superintendents, and many of them, 
who gave him their exclusive handouts, 
clean beats on newspapers which had 
hundreds of thousands of circulation 
while his own paper reached but a few 
thousands. 

How he could pull off all those beats 
on the old New York Sun, the New York 
Times, the Herald, the Tribune and the 
rest of the crew always irritated city 
editors of those papers, and it was not 
until Jack Forest of the New York 
Times, went into the New York Insur- 
ance Department and demanded a show- 
down that the practice of giving out sto- 
ries exclusively to one morning news- 
paper stopped. Jack asked the Depart- 
ment if it wanted a run in with the 
Times. The Superintendent at the time 
said No, and from then on all the morn- 
ing papers got a break. 

Raised H When Beaten 

Hermann had an extreme distaste too 
of being beaten by trade papers, and 
when that happened he went around and 
told the news source that he did not like 
it. He got away with that for a long 
time, but gradually the competition be- 
came pretty swift and the beats rolled 
up. During the days when Hermann was 
refusing to print stories if the trade 
papers had them he had many an inter- 
esting ‘interview with insurance execu- 
tives. Many of them let Hermann tell 
what he thought of them without a come- 
back. He liked a good scrap. In more 
recent years he made friends with the 
insurance newspaper reporters. 

Hermann Leonard never made more 
friends on the street than when he 
showed the gameness of being on the 
job following a number of operations he 
had on his throat during the past twelve 
months. He made his reappearance with 
his face badly disfigured and able for a 
time to talk only in a whisper, but these 
experiences in the hospital neither de- 
pressed his spirits nor dulled his wit. 
He regarded his operations as all part 
of the game of life; in fact, reeled off 





funny stories about the doctors and 


nurses. 


Wrote Thousands of Columns 

During his long career on the Journal 
of Commerce he wrote thousands of col- 
umns. He could write about anything 
which had to do with insurance, although 
life insurance rather bored him. He at- 
tended hundreds of hearings at the New 
York Insurance Department, frequently 
enlivening the proceedings when they 
became slow. In the past several years 
he devoted most of his time to casualty 
insurance. He could follow the labyrinths 
and mazes of a compensation schedule 
or a company’s intricate financial state- 
ment easily, while one of Clarence W. 
Hobbs’ long, masterful, scholarly but 
highly technical memoranda was pie for 
him to digest. Surety problems were 
also a cinch for him to write about. Ban- 
quets irritated him in recent years and 
only those where personal friends fig- 
ured in the management of the dinner, 
or given to extremely important people, 
could pull him to the table. Not only 
was he fed up on set addresses and ban- 
quet speeches, but it annoyed him to 
miss his card game on the commuters’ 
train at night. 

An Insurance Producer, Too 

It was not generally known that Her- 
mann Leonard was an insurance pro- 
ducer. His contract was for casualty 
business written in the territory where 
he made his suburban home, Stamford, 
Conn. 

It was while walking the streets of his 
home town that an automobile driven by 
a woman ran up the sidewalk and in- 
jured him. That accident got his goat, 
not only because it piled up some doc- 
tor’s bills but the fact that it was a 
woman driver did not sit too well with 
him. He returned to work wearing 
bandages and cussing. His death was 
the aftermath of an attack of grippe 
which developed into pneumonia. He 
simply would not stay at home, but con- 
tinued on the job regardless of physical 
condition. He was athletic when he had 
the chance, his favorite game being ten- 
nis. Up to the time he was sixty he 
could give a tussle to men on’ the courts 
half his age. 

Came of Long Line of American 
Ancestors 

Born in New York City in 1866 he 

came of a long line of American ances- 
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tors, one of whom was Philip Hone, 
mayor of New York in 1825-26, and who 
also won a name in literature. After 
spending some time in Saginaw, Mich., 
he came to New York and attended St. 
John’s College, Fordham, and in 1884 
joined the office of the Commercial Bul- 
letin which later was merged with the 
Journal of Commerce. 

His career as a newspaper man really 
began when he was transferred to Sum- 
ner Ballard as an assistant. Mr. Bal- 
lard at the time was in charge of the 
insurance page of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Mr. Leonard could not help 
but develop into a reporter under such 
a superb mentor. There never was a 
newspaper man in Sumner Ballard’s 
class—Mr. Ballard hitting the high spots 
and Mr. Leonard not objecting to doing 
any of the leg work. It was this very leg 
work which eventually brought him the 
thousands of acquaintances which he had 
in the business. To him New York was 
the center of the universe. News from 
outside, with the exception of Hartford 
and Philadelphia, he regarded as minor 
league. The writer never saw him at a 
convention out of town. He was one of 
those New Yorkers who thought that if 
he went to St. Louis or Dallas he might 
not be able to get the brand of cigars 
he was in the habit of smoking. 

As Seen by W. S. Crawford 

In his obituary of Mr. Leonard Wil- 
liam S. Crawford, insurance editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, said in part: 

“The services he performed for men in 
the business were innumerable. Almost 
continually he was looking for a job for 
someone who was out of employment. 
Men confided important business affairs 
to him and asked his advice, for it was 
worth getting. He was a gentleman and 
treated men with the respect due to age, 
position or ability, but stood in awe of 
none of them. He would as quickly tell 
the president of a company that he was 
making a foolish move as he would tell 
the same thing to a counterman. He 
took the measure of the men he asso- 
ciated with, hating four-flushers but 
holding in high esteem men who deserved 
to be so held.” 

Many insurance men seen by The 
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Eastern Underwriter told of their regret 
over the passing of Hermann Leonard. 

“His visits to this office were welcome,” 
said William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
National Surety. “He had one of the 
quickest, most incisive minds I ever en- 
countered.” 

W. J. Reynolds, Corroon & Reynolds: 
“Mike Leonard will be missed. A fine 
reporter, a most pleasing companion, a 
man you could trust.” 





GREAT LAKES TO BE SOLD 





Public Fire to Acquire Chicago Com. 
pany; Will Reinsure Business But 
Maintain Agency Plant 


The Public Fire of Newark, N. J., is 
negotiating for control of the Great 
Lakes Insurance Co. of Chicago. Presi- 
dent N. L. Piotrowski of the Great Lakes 
and General Manager James W. Knox 
this week announced that the plan will 
go through if the company’s stockholders 
approve. The offer to the Great Lakes’ 
stockholders is to exchange two shares 
of Public Indemnity stock for one share 
of Great Lakes stock, or $10 in cash and 
one share of Public Indemnity for one 
share of Great Lakes. 

The Public Fire plans to reinsure the 
outstanding liability of the Chicago com- 
pany, following which it intends to con- 
tinue the organization as the Great 
Lakes Underwriters of the Public Fire 
in all present agencies. The business wil 
be supervised by Mr. Knox who will be- 
come a vice-president of the Public Fire 

The Great Lakes on December 31, 193) 
had assets of $1,563,755, capital of $500; 
000 and net surplus of $307,530. The ur 
earned premium reserve was $582,630. The 
Public Fire on the same date had assets 
of $7,103,644. Mr. Knox was formerly 
assistant United States manager of the 
Netherlands, and became vice-presidet! 
and general manager of the Great Lakes 
three years ago. 





GLOBE AND REPUBLIC MERGE 





Two Prominent Pennsylvania Companies 
of Corroon & Reynolds Group m 
Business Over 60 Years 


Directors of the Globe of America am! 
of the Republic Fire of America | 
week unanimously approved a propos 
to merge the two companies, subject © 
the approval of the stockholders and 0! 
the commissioner of insurance of Pen 
sylvania. The Globe was incorporated 10 
1862 and the Republic Fire in 1871. Th 
consolidated company will be known ® 
Globe & Republic Insurance Co. 
America. It will operate under the ma 
agement of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc." 
New York. R. A. Corroon will be 
man of the board and N. A. Weed W” 
be president. ; 

A combined statement of the two ene 
panies as of December 31, 1930, showe? 
assets of $9,095,616; liabilities of $5,281" 
548, including premium reserve OF ¥° 
423,077, and capital and surplus . 
$3,814,067. 
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The decision of the committee on valu- 
ation of securities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners to 
allow insurance companies to list their 
assets at the end of this year on the 
basis of security prices at the close of 
business on June 30, 1931, instead of as 
December 31, 1931, has been received 
with both approval and criticism. Many 
companies, naturally, are expected to 
welcome this move to allow the so-called 
average prices over a period of a year to 
be the basis of valuations because the 
severe decline in stock market prices in 
1931 has cut heavily into net surpluses 
and has become a threat to solvency. 

On the other hand some other com- 
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panies, particularly those with home of- 
fices in Hartford, Conn., have voiced 
their disapproval of the idea, calling. it 
unsound economically and financially, and 
Say that they will abide by the custom 
of other years in valuing their securities 
on the basis of the closing prices of the 
year. The commissioners’ committee last 
weck adopted the resolution in favor of 
June 30, 1931, prices on the theory that 
the present depression is abnormal and 
to declare a company insolvent because 
of security values on December 31 of this 
year would not be equitable. 

‘his resolution of the valuations’ com- 
mittee has been approved by the com- 
missioners’ executive committee also but 
must be ratified by the full Convention 
at the December meeting in New York. 

At the close of the meeting of the 
committee on security valuations in New 
York last week the text of the resolution 
as passed was given to the public as 
follows: 


Text of Resolution 


Whereas, exceptional fluctuations of 
value of stocks and bonds as reflected 
on the exchanges have led to the inquiry 
aS to whether the market price quota- 
tions for stocks and bonds on any par- 
ticular day are indicative of the fair mar- 
et value of such securities; and 
.. Whereas, under similar circumstances 
It has been the policy of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
ie indorse and recommend the substitu- 
se of the range of the market and the 
th Tage of prices thus found running 

Tough a reasonable period of time as 


Prices For Security V aluations 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners’ Executive Committee and 
Committee on Valuations Approve Resolution Not to Use December 31 
Prices This Year Because of Depression; Must be Ratified at N. Y. Meeting 


a fair basis of market value of stocks 
and bonds; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Valu- 
ation of Securities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners is 
of the opinion that under present condi- 
tions the market quotations on stocks 
and bonds for a particular day are not 
a fair standard for the ascertainment of 
fair market value of such securities and 
recommends as a_ present substitute 
therefor the average price of stocks and 
bonds as reflected by the exchanges for 
a range of five quarterly periods ending 
September 30, 1931. 

Further Resolved, That since the fair 
average thus ascertained is approximate- 
ly the closing price of securities on June 
30, 1931, the prices of June 30, 1931, be 
taken as the fair market value during the 
current year and that such standard be 
accepted for the annual statements due 
as of December 31, 1931, except that 
securities should not be valued at more 
than the purchase price if purchased 
since June 30, 1931. 

Further Resolved, That in cases where 
the condition of companies may require 
the immediate disposition of securities at 
present prices it is the opinion of this 
committee that the discretion of a Com- 
missioner of Insurance should be exer- 
cised to vary the general formula herein 
set forth so as to adopt the prices then 
reflected by the exchanges. 


Members of Committees 


This resolution has been submitted to 
the executive committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
which is empowered to act in the interim 
between conventions and has received 
the approval of a majority thereof. The 
sub-committee which drafted and recom- 
mended the resolution consists of the 
following : 

Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York, Superintendent Harry W. 
Hanson of Illinois, Commissioner “ferton 
L. Brown of Massachusetts, and Deputy 
Commissioner C. A. Gough of New Jer- 
sey. Bruce E. Shepard, actuary of the 
New Jersey Department, acted on the 
committee in place of Deputy Commis- 
sioner Gough. 

The entire committee on valuation of 
securities is as follows: George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent, New York, 
chairman; Harry W. Hanson, Superin- 
tendent, Illinois; Merton L. Brown, 
Commissioner, Massachusetts; C. A. 
Gough, Deputy Commissioner, New Jer- 
sey; Howard P. Dunham, Commissioner, 
Connecticut; Bush W. Allin, Commis- 
sioner, Kentucky; Dan C. Boney, Com- 
missioner, North Carolina; H. O. Fish- 
back, Commissioner, Washington; C. F. 
Armstrong, Commissioner, Pennsylvania ; 
E. W. Clark, Commissioner, Iowa, and 
Charles F. Hobbs, Commissioner, Kansas. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention consists of the follow- 
ing: 

c D. Livingston, Commissioner of In- 
surance of Michigan, president of the 
Convention; W. A. Tarver, Commission- 
er of Insurance of Texas, first vice-presi- 
dent; Garfield W. Brown, Commissioner 
of Insurance of Minnesota, second vice- 
president; Jess Read, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Oklahoma, secretary-treas- 
urer; Dan C. Boney, Commissioner, 
North Carolina; Robert C. Clark, Com- 
missioner, Vermont; George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent, New York; 
Harry W. Hanson, Superintendent, IIli- 
nois; Joseph B. Thompson, Superintend- 


ent, Missouri; S. A. Olsness, Commis- 
sioner, North Dakota, and Theodore 
Thulemeyer, Commissioner, Wyoming. 

Van Schaick Supports Resolution 

Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York last week issued a statement sup- 
porting the resolution of the committee 
on security valuations. He said that 
companies which are fundamentally 
sound should not be forced to liquidate 
assets because present conditions are 
temporarily bad. His statement follows 
in full: 

“The New York Insurance Department 
is in full accord with the recommenda- 
tion of the National Convention as to 
the valuation of securities. On other oc- 
casions this department has recognized 
that the range of the market over a rea- 
sonable period is a more accurate guide 
to fair market value than the prices of 
a particular day. The situation of the 
security market today is similar to that 
which led to such action in 1907 and 
again in 1917. 

“Companies which are fundamentally 
sound should not be forced into embar- 
rassing position because good assets are 
temporarily frozen. The appraisal of se- 
curities at less than fair market value has 
a tendency to force liquidation at a sac- 
rifice. This is not for the best protec- 
tion of policyholders which is the para- 
mount concern of this department. 

“The discretion of the Superintendent 
of Insurance will be exercised however 
to vary this general formula of the Na- 
tional Convention as special circum- 
stances demand. Circumstances may 
arise where the carrying out of a com- 
pany’s contract requires the liquidation 
of securities to meet its maturing obliga- 
tions. In such cases it is obvious that 
the immediate market must be used in 
order that a correct reflection of finan- 
cial conditions be had.” 

Col. Dunham Dissents 

Describing the use of security values 
as of. June 30, 1931, instead of those as 
of December 31, 1931, for the purposes 
of the annual statements of the insur- 
ance companies for 1931, as a “subter- 
fuge” and “misleading,” Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut, for- 
mer president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, has filed a 
dissenting opinion on the proposed 
change which has been approved by the 
convention’s committee on the valuation 
of securities, of which he is a member. 

In his statement setting forth his dis- 
senting opinion, the Connecticut com- 
missioner calls attention to the fact that 
a similar plan was presented before the 
commissioners last year and voted down 
by the valuations committee. 

The Connecticut law requires each 
company doing business in the state to 
render to the commissioner on or before 
March 1 “a true report, signed and sworn 
to by its president or a vice-president, 
and secretary or an assistant secretary, 
of its financial condition on the thirty- 
first day of December next preceding.” 
The only valuations the Connecticut 
commissioner could accept under the law 
would be those as of December 31, 1931, 
and any others would be fictitious and 
would not reflect a company’s actual con- 
dition, the commissioner said. 

Among the reasons advanced by Com- 
missioner Dunham in opposing the 
change are: 

That it is unsound for state insurance 
departments to recognize for annual 
statement purposes a valuation for se- 


curities on any other basis than the true 
market value at the end of the year. 
“This view,” he says, “is particularly true 
in the case of fire and casualty insurance 
companies which may at any time be 
called upon to pay out large sums of 
money for conflagration or other losses, 
and since cash is requried for this pur- 
pose, it would be seriously misleading to 
assume that their resources represented 
any more in value than could be produced 
by the conversion of securities into cash 
at current market values.” 


Must Uphold Obligations 


That the state insurance departments 
have a definite obligation to their respec- 
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tive states and to the insuring public to 
carry out their duty to report to the 
public the facts in respect of insurance 
companies which are under their super- 
vision. The commissioner points out that 
to use a basis of valuation for securi- 
ties in excess of the current market 
value prevailing on the date as of which 
the annual statements are formulated 
would be misleading and constitute a 
breach of the obligations of the commis- 
sioners’ offices. 


The dissenting opinion further states: 

“A great deal of criticism has been 
directed toward stock fire and casualty 
companies by many of the state insur- 
ance departments. Recommendations for 
the reduction of acquisition costs whic 
have been difficult of accomplishment due 
to the competition of a great many com- 
panies which have employed loose prac- 
tices have been made. 

“The insurance business like other 
lines of industry has been hard hit by 
depressed business conditions and secur- 
ity values. Economies are more likely 
to be possible of accomplishment when 
the true conditions of the companies are 
known both to the insuring public and to 
the agents. 

“The new and unnecessary capital in- 
jected into stock casualty and fire insur- 
ance business in recent years has in some 
cases at least been put into these com- 
panies for the purpose of playing the 
stock market with little regard for good 
practices in the insurance business. Our 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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N. J. Agents Vote To Continue 
Fight For Qualification Laws 


Harvey B. Nelson Re-elected President at Atlantic City Con- 
vention; Membership Shows Gain Despite Off Year in 
Business; Companies Questioned on Number of 
Agents in State 


The members of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters voted last Friday 
at their annual convention at the Hotel 
Haddon Hall at Atlantic City to carry on 
vigorously the campaign to place on the 
state statute books laws providing for the 
qualification of local agents and brokers 
through written examinations and for the 
control of solicitors of non-admitted com- 
panies. The state association will rein- 
troduce at Trenton in January the four 
bills which successfully passed two read- 
ings in the state senate early this year 
but which were then killed because of 
strong opposition from certain company 
sources in Newark. 

Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, 
chairman of the local agents’ association 
legislative committee, is shouldering the 
major part of the work in the legislative 
campaign, although he is ably assisted 
by his committee and President Harvey 
B. Nelson. Mr. Godshall feels that with 
the formation of the Insurance Execu- 
tives” Association and the apparent less- 
ening of company hostility generally to 
agency qualification laws that the four 
New Jersey bills stand an excellent 
chance ‘of passage in the forthcoming 
session of the legislature and that what- 
ever opposition may arise will be over- 
come without too great difficulty. The 
two candidates for Governor of New 
Jersey, David Baird, Jr., Republican, and 
A. Harry Moore, Democrat, say they ap- 
prove’the principle of qualification. 

Despite the chilly and windy weather 
Friday morning at Atlantic City and the 
distance from the centers of population 
around Newark the attendance at the 
agents’ convention was up to standard, 
there being over 100 members present. 
The business session and luncheon were 
held in two beautiful and large rooms 
on the thirteenth floor of the hotel, af- 
fording magnificent views. of Atlantic 
City and the coast line north and south 
of the seaside resort. Atlantic City 1s 
the home of three prominent members 
of the state association—Mr. Godshall, 
ex-President Frederick Hickman and 
former Secretary Herbert Faunce. 

All Officers Re-elected 

In view of the important legislative 
program backed by the association and 
other important work now being carried 
on the association members decided that 
it would be in the best interests of all 
if the present officers were re-elected 
for another term. This was done by 
unanimous action, and the officers now 
are: President, Harvey B. Nelson, Nel- 
son & Ward, Jersey City; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry R. Burr, Van Houten 
& Sherwood, Jersey City; executive com- 
mittee, Alan V. Livingston, Englewood, 
chairman; Harry L. Godshall, Atlantic 
City; Frederick Hickman, Atlantic City; 
Stanley Stults, Hightstown, and William 
Hurtzig, Morristown. 

The vice-presidents who are elected to 
represent the various counties are as fol- 
lows: R. B. Brode, Atlantic; Carl 
Bloecher, Bergen; Harry H. Hawkins, 
Jr., Burlington; William B. Hambleton, 
Camden; James A. L. Harris, Cape May; 
Walter R. Pruden, Essex; E. L. Stur- 
gess, Gloucester; James Ransom, Hud- 
son; Russell Van Fleet, Hunterdon; 
Scott M. Fell, Mercer; Theodore S. 
Brown, Middlesex;- Albert Stanbury, 
Monmouth; G. Horton Pierce, Ocean; 
W. R. Sprague, Sussex; Clarence Reeves, 
Cumberland; W. H. Jewell, Morris; 
Charles E. Meek, Passaic; S. M. Meek- 
er, Union; G. O. Messler, Somerset, and 
A. B. Craig, Warren. 

The New Jersey association now has 
429 members which compares with 408 
in September, 1930. During this period 


of slightly more than a year about sev- 
enty new members were obtained, 140 
dropped for non-payment of dues and 
other reasons and close to 100 of these 
later reinstated. Secretary Burr, report- 
ing on. the membership of the associa- 
tion by counties, listed Hudson with 66, 
Bergen with 63, Union with 37 and Pas- 
saic with 33. Charles H. Doscher, for- 
merly associated with membership work 
for the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is now managing a cam- 
paign in New Jersey, and about thirty 
members have been added to the roles 
in the last month. This campaign will 
continue for several weeks yet. 
President Nelson’s Report 

In his opening report to the conven- 
tion President Nelson referred to fire 
and casualty company branch offices as 
the “B. O.” of the insurance business. 
He believes that this threat to local 
agents can be “scrubbed out” with intel- 
ligent effort. He touched on the spread 
of the reciprocity idea, which calls for 
insurance men’s buying support to those 
organizations which patronize stock in- 
surance. Mr. Nelson urged the agents to 
back up those national manufacturers, 
public utilities and others which in turn 
are supporting the institution of stock 
insurance. 

Alan V. Livingston reported on the 
activities of the executive committee dur- 
ing the last half year. Three meetings 
were held and the most important sub- 
jects discussed included the legislative 
program, non-policy writing agents and 
branch offices. He told of the formation 
of the grievance committee and of the 
invitations extended to seventy-five lead- 
ing agents of the state to be members. 
More than fifty of these attended the 
organization meeting in Newark. At this 
session ‘the only: matter brought up was 
that of securing closer co-operation with 
those insurance companies which work 
with their local agents. 

A resolution was adopted at this meet- 
ing of the grievance committee, Mr. Liv- 
ingston said, to the effect that companies 
using branch offices, multiple agencies 
and non-policy writing agents do not de- 
serve the support of legitimate local 
agents. This resolution has so far been 
signed by about 96 members of the state 
association. Mr. Livingston expressed 
it as his opinion that most companies 
will drop the non-policy writing agents 
in the near future. 

Questionnaire to Companies 

One of the most important parts of 
Mr. Livingston’s report dealt with the 
questionnaire sent to the head executives 
of fifty fire-casualty company groups out 
of the ninety-six groups operating in 
New Jersey with regard to agency ap- 
pointments. This questionnaire asked for 
the number of agents each company has 
in New Jersey; the number of general 
agents, branch offices and_ non-policy 
writing agents and the number of agents 
for each 100,000 of population. 

To date Mr. Livingston has not re- 
ceived a great number of replies. Those 
companies which have answered report 
only a very small number of non-policy 
agents in comparison to the number of 
regular producers. Practically all the re- 
plies stated that apportioning agents on 
the basis of population alone was not fair 
as there were other considerations, such 
as concentration of values, to be taken 
care of. Some of the companies say they 
are willing to work with the local agents 
if the latter will live up to their own 
ideals and not do business with compan- 
ies which are considered out of. line -by 
agency organizations. : 

In his report as chairman of the legis- 


lative committee Mr. Godshall cited the 
disposition of more than sixty bills which 
directly or indirectly affected insurance. 
He said that there were thirteen bills in 
the New Jersey legislature this year re- 
ferring to compensation coverage, and he 
asked the agents to oppose bills broad- 
ening compensation benefits. The high- 
er rates go the nearer the day comes, he 
said, to either a competitive or monopo- 
listic state fund. Julius Klein reported 
on the qualification bills and was opti- 
mistic about their chances for passage 
next year. 
Visitors Introduced 

Several prominent non-members of the 
association who were present at the bus- 
iness session were introduced to the con- 
vention. They were Albert Dodge of 
Buffalo, N. Y., former president of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents; Ezra M. Sparlin of Rochester, 
N. Y., chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation’s membership committee; Leon 
Watson, manager of the New Jersey 
Schedule Rating Office, and Mrs. Jennie 
Sue Daniel, editor of the American 
Agency Bulletin. 

Mr. Watson has attended nearly every 
meeting of the association in recent 
years and is a good friend of the organ- 
ized agents. He gave them a selling tip 
by advising them to secure explosion 
coverage from municipalities on sewage 
disposal plants. After an inspection of 
many such plants in New Jersey Mr. 
Watson said that several of them have 
severe explosion hazards, and while the 
agents may not be able to get fire in- 
surance from the city authorities they 
should be able to land the explosion cov- 
erage. Mr. Sparlin spoke briefly on the 
need for fulfilling the five year develop- 
ment program of the National Associa- 
tion which calls for a 10% increase in 
membership annually. 

Thomas C. Moffatt of Newark, past 
president of both the National Associa- 
tion and the New Jersey Association, was 
at Atlantic City. He presided while the 
election of officers was being conducted 
and spoke highly of President Nelson. 
He said he was a man free of local pre- 
judices and one who has served the state 
association faithfully and well. 

Frank Hazen of Trenton reported 
briefly on his impressions of the Los 
Angeles convention of the National As- 
sociation. Herbert Faunce, former sec- 
retary of the state association, was pre- 
sented to the convention as Bridegroom 
Faunce. He refused to be inveigled into 
making a speech on the subject. Wil- 
liam Dickinson.of Trenton was another 
of the association veterans at Atlantic 
City. 

Following the afternoon session of the 
convention there was a meeting of 
agents interested in farm insurance. 
They were addressed by Mr. Watson. 

Telegram From President Calhoun 

A telegram was read to the convention 
from President William B. Calhoun of 
the National Association. President 
Nelson of the Jersey association said 
he had assurances that Mr. Calhoun will 
speak before the association at the mid- 
year meeting early in 1932. 

There was no reference made to the 
threatened attempt by some of the fire 
companies to place a maximum commis- 
sion of 20% on fire business and 25% 
on automobile lines except by Secretary 
Burr in reading the minutes of the mid- 
year meeting at Trenton. At that gath- 
ering the matter of placing a maximum 
limit by law on commissions in New Jer- 
sey was a big topic of discussion. No 
such bill was introduced in the state leg- 
islature, and whether one will be next 
year is problematical. 

President Nelson is old enough to have 
a married son, who is also a member of 
Nelson & Ward of Jersey City, but has 
a very youthful appearance. So much so 
in fact that few persons believe that he 
is the father of a grown up boy. At 
Atlantic City Mr. Nelson told this one 
on his son: 

“A negro messenger came into the of- 
fice the other day and asked for Mr. 
Nelson. My son stepped-up to him and 
said he was Mr. Nelson, but the negro 
waved him aside with the statement, ‘T 
don’t want you but your older brother 
over there.” 


Case Urges Automatic 
Policy Cancellation 


FOR NOT PAYING PREMIUMS 


Prominent Agent Tells New Jersey As- 
sociation Life Insurance System 


Might Be Duplicated 


James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., past- 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and one of the leading 
minds in the agency forces of this coun- 
try, presented his ideas on the control 
of premium credits to the New Jersey 
local agents at their annual convention 
at Atlantic City last Friday. He be- 
lieves that the credit evil may be recti- 
fied by a system of automatic cancella- 
tion of policies on which premiums are 
overdue. Mr. Case first presented his 
ideas at the Los Angeles convention of 
the National Association. Prior to pre- 
paring his talk Mr. Case communicated 
with a number of agents, newspaper ed- 
itors and company men who expressed 
approval of the general idea. 

Addressing the New Jersey convention 
Mr. Case said in part: 

“Because there is no more important 
or far-reaching subject in the insurance 
business today than that of collections 
and the credit evil, this discussion should 
command our closest attention and our 
most thoughtful consideration. It is a 
subject that has long been discussed, and 
tabled without solution, but in the hope 
that I may ‘start something’ I venture 
to ask once more the question, ‘Why 
should life insurance policies contain 
clauses that provide for automatic can- 
cellation, or lapse of a policy, when the 
premium due thereon remains unpaid for 
more than thirty days after the date of 
issuance?’ Perhaps you have heard it 
asked so many times that its vital appeal 
has been lost, but be that as it mav, the 
question still remains unanswered and 
time goes on and the evil continues and 
increases. 


Companies Should Tighten Up on 
Credits 


“Fire, casualty and surety insurance 
has faced unusual conditions during re- 
cent years and the cases, therefore, have 
been numerous. I submit, however, that 
if both companies and agents had been 
able to promptly collect the premiums 
due them, most of their financial prob- 
lems would have been solved. I have 
long felt that the companies have been 
more to blame for existing conditions 
than have the local agents, for companies 
have allowed their agents far too long 
credits, and I believe that if the com- 
panies would require and insist upon the 
payment of monthly balances, on or be- 
fore the end of the month following the 
month in which a policy is written, or 
within a reasonably short-time period, a 
speedy ending of the present deplorable 
collection system might reasonably be 
expected. 


Uniformity in Method 


“If such a practice could become ef- 
fective, as it has actually been for years 
in life insurance, then all collection sys 
tems would become uniform. 

“Let me ask you very directly, ‘Are 
we willing to permit present conditions 
to continue without a protest, or at least 
without an effort to correct them, simply 
because fire, casualty and surety insur- 
ance has operated so long under a sys 
tem of deferred collections, by both com- 
panies and agents, or are we ready t0 
take a stand to the end that we will sup- 
port any reasonable plan that has for 1s 
ultimate purpose the elimination of the 
present vicious and costly system?’ 

“During recent weeks I have discussed 
this subject with a number of company 
executives, insurance commissioners, 10 
cal agents, general agents, special agents 
and editors of insurance journals, a! 
without exception they have approve 
and endorsed the principle and agree 
that now is the time and this is the 
place to ‘start something.’ 

“I wish it were possible for me to read 
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Continued « 
Truck Splinters $25,000 Violin Made in 1691 "i 
Youth Weeps for Treasure 


Az if bemused, he picked up the} C 
philan- wreckage of what was to him not} M 
thropist, slipped last evening from merely a violin but a token of vic-| !: 


No need to weep — 
insurance would have 
saved his tears and pro- 
vided the money for 
another violin. Valuable 
musical instruments should 
be covered by an America 
Fore Musical Instrument 
policy. 
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YOUR COLLECTIONS 
Are They Holding Up? 


If they’re not, here’s help 
for you. If they are, learn how 
to keep them up. The London 
Assurance announces the sec- 
ond of its booklets on agency 
practice entitled, “Credit and 
Collections.” 


We believe that the Ameri- 
is the 
soundest, fairest, most service- 


can Agency System 


able plan ever devised to un- 
derwrite and sell fire insur- 
ance. It is also our conviction 
that the preservation of that 
System, to the members of 
which we owe our success, de- 
pends upon agents learning 
more and ever more methods 
of effectively and efficiently 
their agencies. 
Through these booklets on 
agency practice the London 
Assurance is doing its bit to 


conducting 


help American Agents to sell 
more insurance and to better 
know their business. 


Won’t you send for your 
copy of “Credit and Collec- 


tions” now? It’s certainly a 


timely subject. Just clip out 


this advertisement and pin it 
to your business card or letter- 
head. 


The 
LONDON 
ASSURANCE 
Corporation 


150 William St., New York 
Tested by Fires of 


Three Centuries 
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Hickman on Agents’ 
Executive Committee 


RESIDENT OF ATLANTIC CITY 








Three New Members of National Asso- 
ciation Committee; Standing Com- 
mittee Heads Named 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents this week announced the person- 
nel of the executive committee headed 
by Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham for 
the coming year. The members are as 
follows: 

Wm. B. Calhoun, ex-officio, Milwau- 
kee; George W. Carter, Detroit; Percy 
H. Goodwin, San Diego; Frederick 
Hickman, Atlantic City, N. J.; T. S. 


‘ Ridge, Jr., Kansas City, Mo.; G. M. 


Seay, Dallas; Matt G. Smith, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago. 

The new names which appear are those 
of Percy H. Goodwin, retiring president; 
Frederick Hickman, Matt G. Smith and 
Allan I. Wolff. According to precedent, 
the immediate past president continues 
as a member of the executive committee. 
Mr. Goodwin accordingly succeeds past 
president Clyde B. Smith on the com- 
mittee. Retiring from the committee are 
Harry R. Manchester, Cleveland, and J. 
W. Rose, Buffalo. 

Mr. Hickman of the C. J. Adams Co. 
is past president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation and Mr. Smith is past presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Association. Mr. 
Wolff of Klee, Rogers, Loeb & Wolff 
is one of the leading agents of the coun- 
try, and is national councillor for TIIli- 
nois. 

Standing Committees 

President. W. B. Calhoun announces 
also the standing committee chairmen for 
the year. In order that the conference 
committee for fire, casualty and surety 
may function in accordance with the 
plans laid down by Retiring President 
Goodwin, who originated them, Mr. 
Goodwin assumes chairmanship of the 
three committees for conference. Follow- 
ing is a list of the standing committees: 

Finance, E. J. Cole, Fall River, Mass.; 
membership, E. M. Sparlin, Rochester, 
N. Y.; business methods, J. Stewart 
Pearce, Tulsa, Okla.; legislative, Ben A. 
Lehnberg, Milwaukee; fire and accident 
prevention, Sam T. Morrison, Iowa City; 
publicity and educational, Earl E. Fisk, 
Green Bay, Wis.; advisory, Percy H. 
Goodwin, San Diego; Interstate Under- 
writers Board, Harry R. Manchester, 
Cleveland. All of these chairman con- 
tinue from last year except that Mr. 
Lehnberg succeeds Fred M. Burton of 
Galveston as chairman of the legislative 
committee. 


N. J. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 20) 
to you all of the opinions I have re- 





ceived, but the lack of time will not per-# 


mit me to do so. I can, therefore, only 
quote a few of them. 


Cites Several Replies 


“A fire insurance company president 
sent me a photostatic copy of an article 
published in the ‘Underwriters Report’ 
of May 17, 1923, and written by Allen 
D. Doty, of Froggatt & Company, Inc., 
San Francisco. It is an excellent argu- 
ment for the reduction of acquisition 
cost, by the application of methods al- 
most identical with those we have been 
discussing today. He concludes by say- 
ing, ‘If nations can hold conventions and 
arrive at a common understanding, it 
should be equally possible for represent- 
atives of fire, casualty and surety com- 
panies to do so. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the saving of expense, for it 
would be worth many thousands of dol- 
lars to both companies and agents and 
eventually to the public as well. Com- 
petition would operate on a fairer basis 
and the working conditions of every per- 
son in the insurance business would be 
improved!’ 

Reply No. 2 read: 


“I believe that the legal obstacles to 
such a procedure might be serious, for 
unfortunately a complicated system has 
grown up regarding premium payments 
and cancellations. Any change would re- 
quire a uniform agreement to be fol- 
lowed by every company engaged in the 
business. This result could probably be 
accomplished if uniform laws were pass- 
ed in all of the states. I endorse your at- 
tempt to improve the deplorable existing 
credit methods and practices. 

Reply No. 3 

“Tt seems to me that we are all more 
or less at fault by not impressing the 
assured with the fact that a policy pre- 
mium is payable within a specified time. 
We, however, seem to consider that fire, 
casualty and surety premiums are pay- 
able whenever the assured has the mon- 
ey and the inclination to pay. There 
does not seem to be any definite sense 
of obligation to pay premiums and a feel- 
ing has grown as a result of lax prac- 
tices over long periods of years. I wish 
you real success in your efforts. 

Reply No. 4 

“Deferred payments of premiums go 
directly to the heart of one of the great- 
est abuses that has ever developcd in the 
fire, casualty and surety business. I have 
no doubt that the great majority of com- 
panies and agents would welcome a re- 
form, such as you suggest. The greatest 
difficulty, however, would be that there 
are too many companies who would not 
voluntarily agree because of the competi- 
tive disadvantage, and that no worth- 
while reform can be accomplished with- 
out result to law, and while I have been 
reluctant to invite legislative regulation, 
I am inclined to believe that the credit 
evil has gone so far as to make such a 
step a necessity, if present conditions are 
to be rectified. Your suggestions are ideal 
and if they can be carried out, either vol- 
untarily or by law, the result would be 
a great boon to the entire business.” 

The National Association has appoint- 
ed a committee of five to consider Mr. 
Case’s proposals with Mr. Case as chair- 
man. The other members are Clyde B. 
Smith, Lansing, Mich.; G. Mabry Seay, 
Dallas; Major Frederick Hickman, Atlan- 
= City, and Harry Schroeder, Oakland, 

val. 





Valuations 
(Continued from Page 19) 


state insurance departments would be 
placing themselves in an unsound and in- 
consistent position of bolstering up weak 
companies through the medium of ap- 
proving fictitious and inflated valuations 
of securities; and by such action would 
be deterring the accomplishment of the 
improvement of the insurance business 
which these departments have so earnest- 
ly recommended. Untold injury would be 
done to the insurance business and to the 
insurance public by covering up and per- 
petuating unsound or insolvent situa- 
tions.” 
Opposition of Executives 

Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford and affiliated com- 
panies, gives his reactions as follows: 
“The Phoenix will use market values as 
of December 31. That is the only honest 
thing to do.” 

Ralph B. Ives, president of the Aetna 
(Fire) group, says this: “At the present 
time I will say regardless of rulings that 
the Aetna (Fire) statement as of De- 
cember 31, 1931, will be based on market 
values as of that date.” 

Frank D. Layton, president of the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford fleet, says: “We 
favor the use of market values as of 
December 31, 1931.” 





AUTO ASS’N MEETING 
The annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on Thursday, November 12. 


CONN. INSURANCE DAY 
Connecticut Insurance Day will be ob- 
— in Hartford on Thursday, October 





WANTS CONFIDENCE RESTORED 


Albert Dodge of Buffalo Tells New 
Jersey Agents to Work Together 
With Their Companies 


A note of optimism was struck by Al- 
bert Dodge of Buffalo, N. Y., former 
president of the New York Association 
of Local Agents, in speaking last Friday 
before the annual convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters at 
the Haddon Hall Hotel at Atlantic City, 
Mr. Dodge called the present business 
situation a “strange interlude” and in- 
stead of using the word “depression” to 
characterize business activity now he 
urged the agents to delete three letters 
from that word and “Press On!” He said 
he never found a situation that the local 
agents couldn’t help solve satisfactorily. 

Closer co-operation between agents 
and their companies was strongly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Dodge. “The company 
is something which we need,” he said, 
“and it has to have us as producers. We 
must co-operate or get out of the busi- 
ness. Only through organization and 
working together can we meet the ob- 
stacles placed in the path of progress 
for the insurance business. We want to 
restore confidence in our business and in 
our companies, so we must work together 
to keep insurance where it belongs in the 
public mind. The combined brains and 
efforts of the business are needed to pull 
us through our present troubles.” 

Mr. Dodge said that he had received 
more than seventy letters, most of them 
from company men, supporting his stand 
on company bureaus as outlined by him 
at the Los Angeles convention of the 
National Association. There Mr. Dodge 
had said that there were too many com- 
pany bureaus and that through consoli- 
dation of many of them business could 
be expedited profitably. He said his criti- 
cism of company bureaus was meant to 
be constructive and judging by the letters 
he has received others must think the 
same way. 








WM. QUAID TALKS TO AGENTS 


Tells New Jersey Association There 
Should Be More Contact Between 
Producers and Home Office Men 
William Quaid, vice-president of the 
Southern Fire of the Home of New York 
group, was one of the featured speakers 
before the annual convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters at 
Atlantic City last Friday. He has a spe 
cial fondness for the state because he 
formerly was a New Jersey special agent 
and later supervised that territory as 4 
home office official. He has also worked 
with Leon Watson of the New Jersey 
Schedule Rating Office on company actu- 

arial committees. 

The personal contact between agents 
and home office executives was stress¢ 
by Mr. Quaid as something very vital and 
at present rather neglected. He said thal 
the present age of specialization and de- 
partmentalization has tended to create 4 
gulf between the producers and company 
officers but that this can be overcomt. 
He told of his own efforts to get 0! 
into the local agency fields and met! 
producers and he encouraged the agents 
to make definite efforts to visit the home 
offices of their companies periodically and 
get acquainted with everyone from the 
examiners up to the president. 

‘Mr. Quaid was optimistic about the ri 
ture of the local agent. While he 5! 
changes in company-agents’ relation, 
were constant he stated that the loc 
agents today stand on the threshold 
their greatest development with their fu 
ture assured if they utilize their op? 
tunities. 


MRS. C. R. PITCHER DIES 
Mrs. Charles R. Pitcher, wife of the 
recently retired manager of the Roy’ 
died suddenly last Friday afternoon er : 
a heart attack at their home in @ 
field, N. J. She had been ill for only 
few hours. To Mr. Pitcher is exten“ 








the deep sympathy of his many frien] 
in this loss. 
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Pennsylvania Agents’ 
Ass’n Reports Gains 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP NOW 681 


Progress Made with E.U.A. on Branch 
Offices and Non-Policy Agents; 
Finances Are Strong 
Kenneth H. Bair, president of the 


Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 


\gents, opened the annual convention 


Wilkes-Barre 


reports on 


yesterday at with opti- 


mistic company-agents co- 
operation, association finances and mem- 
bership. He believes that a settlement 
of the long standing problem of branch 
offices and non-policy writing agents is 


nearer at hand than ever before and that 





















the general relations between agents and 
their companies are showing marked im- 
provements. 

Despite the general reaction in busi- 
ness conditions the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation this last year has shown a net 
decline in membership of only ten mem- 
bers, placing the present total at 681, 
compared with 691 a year ago. The as- 
sociation this last year has wiped out a 
deficit of about $3,000 and now has a 
small surplus. This achievement was re- 
corded by President Bair as especially 
noteworthy in view of financial condi- 
tions nationally. 

Following are excerpts from President 
Bair’s annual report to the state asso- 
ciation : 


Cooperation with Companies—This, I 


You cannot possibly know 
that your client is insured 
in accord with values of 
today, and that he has all 
the most necessary coverages 
unless you take a friendly 
interest in his needs... 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
G& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 


SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


believe, has been the keynote of the Na- 
tional Association as well as all of the 
State Associations during the past year 
and IT believe that the success of such a 
move will be thoroughly demonstrated 
within the very near future. 

The Pennsylvania Association, through 
committees, has been attempting to con- 
fer and cooperate with the companies for 
about two years and while they have 
not attained the ultimate, still I believe 
that a great deal of progress has been 
made. Conferences were continued with 
the E. U. A. committee during the past 
year and while at one time it looked as 
if we were deadlocked, at the last meet- 
ing held in June of this year, at the re- 
quest of the companies, I feel that very 
satisfactory progress was made. 

The companies thoroughly agreed with 
several of our contentions and appointed 
a sub-committee to deal with a sub- 
committee of this association in an at- 





tempt to work out the branch office and 
non-policywriting agents situation. I 
feel sure that the leading companies are 
now entirely sold on the subject of con- 
ference and cooperation. This is cer- 
tainly indicated by the recent announce- 
ment of past President Goodwin of the 
National Association concerning the 
agreement by both the companies and 
the agents of three separate conference 
committees; one to deal with fire, one 
with casualty and one with surety. These 
are to be permanent committees and | 
am very pleased to advise you that the 
Pennsylvania Association was honored 
by having its present President on the 
fire committee. 

Another fine indication of cooperation 
is the recent formation of an organiza- 
tion made up of the executives of the 
different fire insurance companies, onc 
of the requirements for membership be- 
ing that the companies shall be members 
of all board organizations. In other 
words, the contention of the agents that 
a company should not be permitted to 
be inside the fold in one territory and 
outside in another is being fulfilled in 
this case. 

At our recent conference, great stress 
was laid upon the fact that certain board 
companies wrote reinsurance for non- 
board companies. The companies’ com- 
mittee agreed that this practice should 
be stopped and I am thoroughly of the 
opinion that the formation of the new 
companies’ executive association will ab- 
solutely stop all such practices. 

The cooperation accorded to officers 
by the directors has been, I believe, 
without parallel in any organization of 
this nature. We have held during the 
year five different directors’ meetings 
and at each one a large majority of the 
directors was present, entirely at their 
own expense. They have performed 
duties assigned to them by the President 
with cheerfulness and dispatch. They 
have given untiringly of their time and 
advice and I bespeak for the new ad- 
ministration nothing better than cooper- 
ation such as has been given me. 

Membership Responsibility Pledge 

One of the developments of the Na- 
tional Association during the past year, 
which should come under the head of 
cooperation, is the membership respon- 
sibility pledge. You, of course, have all 
received copies of this pledge from the 
National Association. A large number 
of you have executed and returned the 
same to the National Association and I 
am happy to report that every officer 
and director of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation has done so. While the signing 
of this pledge is not compulsory, it seems 
to me that the members of our associa- 
tion should support those companies who 
agree to support us. At the time I, per- 
sonally, signed this pledge, it was nec- 
essary for me to resign one of mv com- 
panies to do so inasmuch as the National 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh was on the 
non-cooperative list of the National As- 
sociation. 

Since that time there has been 4 
change in the management of this com- 
pany and among the first steps taken by 
its new president, John M. Thomas, was 
that of having this company restored to 
the cooperative list of the National As- 
sociation. In these negotiations, the 
Pennsylvania Association assisted im 
every way and I am happy to state ‘hat 
at the convention of the National Ass0- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Los An- 
geles the last week in September, this 
company was so restored by unanimous 
action. Mr. Thomas took drastic steps 
in order to accomplish this and cancelled 
policies of insurance aggregating mil- 
lions of dollars in premiums. This ac 
tion by the National Union should con- 
vince every legitimate agent in the State 
of Pennsylvania as to the esteem 
which the National and State Associa 
tions are held by those companies which 
are the leaders throughout the country: 

Another feature of cooperation, whic 
has been stressed, most especially during 
the past year, is that of reciprocity ™ 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 


Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen". 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . ’ re) 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 

a Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known, your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the‘door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Presid 
WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President iti aceaaca 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 
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Shallcross Addresses Agents 


(Continued from Page 1) 


talk to you today was because my con- 
tacts (as a member of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association Committee) with 
the representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Agents’ Association at the 
several conferences held in New York 
were so agreeable to me, and because I 
shared with your representatives, as did 
all the members of the companies’ com- 
mittee, keen disappointment that the ne- 
gotiations did not produce results more 
to your liking. I am far from saying 
that those negotiations were fruitless. 
We are that much ahead in what I hope 
will be a continuation of the confer- 
ences; and if you have all seen, as I sup- 
pose you have, the brief submitted by 
your committee and the reply of the 
companies’ committee you must have 
been impressed by the painstaking clear- 
ness with which the major points of dis- 
cussion and difficulty were set forth. 

“Perhaps the chief reason why the ex- 
changes had no more definite outcome 
was the prevailing impression that, as a 
sine qua non and, in fact, as the first 
requirement, all branch offices and head 
office counters everywhere must be 
closed. Some of them are the city 
counters of Pennsylvania companies and 
have been operated for over a century. 
Some of them have been in existence 
for scores of years and are in complete 
accord with local organization rules pre- 
scribed by agents as well as by com- 
panies. 

Branch Offices 

In one big city branch offices and 
home office counters are conducted 
peacefully alongside of agencies—have 
been so conducted for over thirty years 
—and no difficulty seems to have arisen. 
Not a hundred miles away the situation 
is described as such that branch offices 
and home office counters are said to 
threaten the life of the agency business. 

“It may be only a coincidence that at 
those points where least complaint is 
heard of the encroachment of branch of- 
fices upon the agencies the initial pro- 
ducers are brokers; and it cannot have 
escaped attention that there must be a 
considerable difference between an un- 
derwriting organization built up with 
fixed brokerage as the first step, and an 
organization in which only commissions 
are determined (or are not determined, 
as is too often the case) and the com- 
pensation payable to the initial produc- 
ers or their fitness and number may be 
more or less uncontrolled. It must have 
been observed, too, that at certain points 
where compensation to licensed brokers 
is the fixed initial acquisition cost free 
desk room, free telephone service, etc., 
may not be given by branch offices or 
company counters. 


“It has been said that there is a ten- 
dency to supplant the American Agency 
System by branch offices. I hardly think 
this can be so and it is an interesting 
fact that some of the branch offices or 
head office counters were in existence 
long before the American Agency Sys- 
tem was created and marched side by 
side amicably with agents for genera- 
tions without protest. * * * 

“Up to this point I have had in mind 
branch offices of fire insurance compa- 
nies only. It may or may not be sig- 
nificant that in some cities most of the 
branch office difficulties of which com- 
plaint is made have developed with the 
rapid growth of fire and casualty com- 
pany groups under the same manage- 
ment or stock control. There are many 
instances where fire companies with cas- 
ualty affiliates can and do take advant- 
age of conditions in a way not permis- 
sible under the rules of fire company 
associations to which they belong, but 
which are overcome through the medium 
of casualty companies whose association 
regulations are different. This is an as- 
pect of the situation for which no one is 
particularly to blame but to which your 


“ 


Association and other agents might well 
give attention. 

“If it be true that the criticism of 
head office counters and branch offices 
is of recent growth, a fair inference is 
that methods of acquisition are being in- 
dulged in by companies that were not 
customary in by-gone years. If so, the 
companies are responsible and the rea- 
sonable step would seem to be to try 
and eliminate the specific evils now com- 
plained of. * * * 

Sole Agencies 


“Universal sole agencies are still ad- 
vocated by some agents. I am not sure 
that these men, many of whom I am 
happy to call my friends, have ever ex- 
plored the situation to its ultimate con- 
clusion; have ever ascertained what a 
country - wide, sole agency platform 
would mean to even one company. In 
scores of smaller places the companies I 
direct are on a sole agency basis already. 
So, probably, are many other companies. 
After considerable study I know, as 
nearly as reasonably intelligent estimates 
can determine, what the application of 
the sole agency principle would mean 
throughout the United States to the 
companies I direct. 

“The sole agency experiment would be 
pretty expensive for most of the big 
companies and so far no quid pro quo 
has been suggested. * * * 

“When one reaches big cities like New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh the practical difficul- 
ties would be very pronounced; and, so 
far, companies cannot agree that they 
ought to have one agent in territory 
embracing a population of 500,000 or 
5,000,000 as well as in one of 5,000 or 
500. 

“In the larger cities modern business 
demands banks with a head office and 
branches; uptown and downtown ail- 
road ticket offices; several steamship 
agencies, etc.; and such has been the 
multiplication of fire insurance compa- 
nies in the last decade that a study of 
the situation in a number of cities rather 
convincingly indicates that for every 
company that leaves an agency others 
will clamor for admission and may be 
admitted. I say deliberately that be- 
cause (for one reason) of the large num- 
ber of companies that are now in groups 
or fleets and have more than one of a 
fleet in the same agency there are many 
cities that would actually have more 
agencies under a sole agency rule than 
they contain today under multiple 
agency practice; for it is quite certain 
that when a company has to get out of 
one agency it will generally seek or cre- 
ate another. I feel that the best thing 
that could happen to agents and the 
American agency system is not the gen- 
eral adoption of the sole agency prin- 
ciple by the leading groups of compa- 
nies, but their cooperation in the adop- 
tion and enforcement of well-considered 
agency qualification measures. Of this 
I shall speak later. 


Commissions and Legislation 


“Your committee suggested a flat 25% and 
a 10% contingent for the whole of Pennsyl- 
vania. The companies’ committee pointed out 
that while they did not hold to the belief that 
the present scales of commission could not be 
improved upon, the flat commission proposed 
would sharply increase the commission payable 
in territory where very little and often none of 
the business is subject to brokerage, and that 
such flat commission could inadequately com- 
pensate legitimate agents in certain big centers 
whose main business embraces classes of insur- 
ance on which the premium is small and on 
which a relatively high percentage of commis- 
sion does not represent much in dollars and 
cents for the agents’ trouble. Of course, the 
company executives, being human like your- 
selves, did not consider that your committee 
was looking for a scale of commissions averag- 
ing less than those now in existence and they 
felt that the present general economic condi- 
tions did not warrant an increase in company 
expenses. 

“The impression got about that as the result 
of disappointment because your association, 
through its excellent committee, had been un- 
able to bring about everything to which it as- 
pired, it would go to your legislature for help. 
Some time ago a friend of mine told me he 


had been to considerable trouble to satisfy his 
curiosity as to the number of laws which, at 
one time or another, had been passed by the 
legislatures of the forty-eight states and had not 
been repealed. He said there were some 960,- 
000 of them with not all of which, he promptly 
admitted, had he more than a_ superficial ac- 
quaintance! If his figures are right I suppose 
one more enactment ought to be neither here 
nor there; and if you think that further pains- 
taking, patient conferences with the companies 
will get you nowhere and that only the legis- 
lature can help you, you will do what you 
think is best. There isn’t much unselfishness 
in business and I don’t expect you to be unsel- 
fish; but from a body of your intelligence 
enlightened self-interest is expected. 


Giving Business to Politicians 


“We all know that those states in which 
there has been the most legislative and political 
meddling in insurance produce little profit for 
the companies and plenty of grief for the 
agents. Consider conditions in Missouri and 
Louisiana, for example. Heretofore your grand 
old state has provided a lot of insurance agents 
with a reasonably good living, and the fact 
that very few men in ours or any other busi- 
ness receive what they think they deserve may 
not be paramount after all. ¥ Y 

“If agents conclude that the insurance busi- 
ness which, for scores of years has made good 
money for them, for brokers and for stock- 
holders without being tied too much to legis- 
lative apron strings is no longer capable of 
managing itself and is not as weli managed as, 
for instance, the banks and trust companies (of 
which only about 10,000 have failed in the last 
three years) or agriculture. or shipping or Jum- 
ber or coal, and if they think that our business 
should be free from every imperfection and, 
differing from David Harum’s dog, should not 
have even a single flea to remind it that life 
is what it is, then the thing for agents and 
companies to do will be to agree upon the word- 
ing of bills which will enable legislatures to 
take the business out of their hands and run it 
as only politicians would. ; 

“The American Agency System is the grand 
bulwark of the insurance business in the United 
States; and it represents fundamentally sound 
relationships between company and agent that 
are not characteristic of premium production in 
most other parts of the world. I suppose all 
of you are full-fledged policy-writing agents 
and are convinced that you should receive 
higher compensation than others who do less 
work, As an Eastern Underwriters Association 
company man I think so, too; and there are 
many other company executives who_ believe 
that the growing practice indulged in by some 
companies of paying full agency commissions 
to non-policy-writing agents threatens the 
solidarity of the American Agency System more 
than any other one thing because it 1s funda- 
mental, because there is no compromise with it. 

“A company either does or does not pay. full 
agency commissions to non-policy-writing 
agents. Yet while stoutly insisting on this 
principle there are thousands of agents through- 
out the country, many of them members of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, some 
of them perhaps members of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Agents Association, who know the 
companies that avowedly disagree with and dis- 
regard this principle and yet continue to rep- 
resent them. One of the national agency prin- 
ciples is that an agent should not represent 
companies paying him different rates of com- 
pensation, and yet! It is very heartening to 
company men that agents can sometimes be as 
inconsistent as the company men usually are. 


Rating Body Membership 


“Your committee suggested that no company 
member of the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion should write any reinsurance in the state 
of Pennsylvania for any company which is not 
a member of all the rating organizations in the 
state. This seemed such sound sense that I at 
once issued such an order so far as my com- 
panies are concerned. I should not be sur- 
prised if the Eastern Underwriters Association 
were to adopt a rule like that, I assume that 
no member of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents represents any such company 
and that some committee of your association 
is wrestling with non-member agents throughout 
the state to persuade them to follow the equiva- 
lent of the sensible rule your committee pro- 
posed to ours. Also I dare say you know that 
in New England a majority of all agents who 
represent the same stock companies that you 
do, also represent at least one mutual company 
though the stock companies do not reinsure the 
mutuals. L 

“I spoke a few minutes ago of an agency 
qualification law. You may recall that some 
years ago a model agency qualification law was 
prepared at joint conferences of a committee of 
agents and a committee of The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The position the Na- 
tional Board has consistently maintained since 
then has been that it would not favor an agency 
qualification law, but would not oppose that 
particular model law if introduced in any leg- 
islature. A good deal has happened since that 
model law was prepared and, in my opinion, 
the time has come when the companies and the 
agents should together draft sound agency qual- 
ification practice befitting present countrywide 
insurance conditions and then cooperate in its 
adoption. The present helter skelter appoint- 
ment of agents is not creditable to the com- 
panies nor to the business. 7 

“In its Chicago brief the agents’ committee 
proposed the preparation of an agency contract 
which should contain certain suggested provi- 
sions. You may not all know that the Eastern 
Underwriters Association and the Western Un- 
derwriters Association at their respective Sep- 
tember meetings adopted identical resolutions 
to the effect that delegates from the Eastern 
Underwriters Association, Western Underwrit- 
ers Association, Southeastern Underwriters As- 


Thompson in Favor 

Of Full Commissions 
ADDRESSES MISSOURI AGENTS 
Superintendent Says Producers Should 


Be Paid in Full Regardless of 
Rate Case Outcome 





Jefferson City, Oct. 13—Regardless of 
the outcome of the present fire insurance 
rate litigation in Missouri the insuranc¢ 
agents should be paid full commissions on 
the gross premium collected from their 
policyholders, Joseph B. Thompson, State 
Superintendent of Insurance, declared in 
an address at the banquet given under 
the auspices of the Missouri Insurance 
Council, the Missouri Association of In- 
surance Agents and other insurance or- 
ganizations at the Missouri Hotel here 
on Monday night. 

He pointed out that the insurance 
agents of the state had no part in the 
instigation of the rate dispute, were pow- 
erless to prevent and cannot terminate 
it, but yet have been burdened with much 
extra work incident to the repayment of 
refunds in the old case decided in favor 
of the state and in the impounding of ex- 
cess collections in the new legal battle. 

“There was no escape for the agents,” 
Superintendent Thompson declared. 
“They have been obliged to do much 


more work for considerably less pay. 
Much of the commissions due the agents 
are now tied up in the new dispute. If 
it is finally determined by the courts 
that the policyholders have been paying 
too much for their insurance, it is also 
true that the agents must have been do- 
ing too much work. I don’t know of one 
policyholder who would object to pay- 
ing the agents their full commission. A 
spirit of square dealing dictates that the 
agent be paid a full commission regard- 
less of the outcome of the new insurance 
rate case.” 

At the outset of his talk Commissioner 
Thompson requested the continued co- 
operation of the insurance organization 
in the elimination of undesirables from 
the insurance business. 








sociation, Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific and National Association of Insurance 
Agents should be asked to cooperate in the 
preparation of a standard form of agency agree- 
ment. The special significance of this step is 
the increasing evidence those company organ- 
izations show of a determination to cooperate 
more closely with the agents. 


Mutual Competition 


“Let me say one more thing. Agents spend 
so much time scolding the companies (no doubt 
they deserve it!) and companies spend so much 
time watching each other that all of us give 
too little time to the problem of mutual com- 
pany competition. It becomes more aggressive. 
What are you going to do about it? Is any 
committee of your association studying the 
problem as it affects your state and your busi- 
ness? In Pennsylvania in 1930 mutuals wrote 
over $10,000,000 in premiums and had more 
than $24,000,000,000 of insurance in force. You 
and I have lots of little problems and some big 
ones, Are we in danger of straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel? Generally speaking 
legislation adopted by the legislators you an 
other insurance agents and company men vote 
for favors mutuals as against stock companies 
although the latter pay heavy state taxes and 
pay agency commissions. 

“If it should be thought that I have been 
rather outspoken, please reflect that one reason 
why some things remain undone that ought to 
be done is that, because of competitive condi- 
tions, company men, outside of their own meet: 
ings, will seldom talk in public as freely as will 
agents; and please remember that all I have 
said has been said in good humor and in good 
part. . 
“The one thing that is new and worthwhile 
in the fire insurance business ought to have 
been an old story—the grand prospects offered 
through the joint company and agent conference 
committee created in April of this year. The 
possibilities for good which lie in the formation 
of the Insurance Executives Association als0 
are great. If, coincidentally, all the worthwhile 


agents of the country will give greater effect 
to their stated preferences for those companies 
which, in very truth, support sound principles 
of underwriting and good agency relations, thet 
we shall have entered on a new, a happier, 4 
better phase of the American Agency System. 
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equitability 


fairness in loss adjustments—promptness of settlements—these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 
dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Asked by our agent at Whitehall, N. 
Y., what should be done by the local 
Chamber of Commerce to attract tourists 
to that town, I suggested that if they 
built a road to where the hulks of the 
vessels that won the battle of Lake 
Champlain at Plattsburgh, N. Y., during 
the War of 1812, were lying at the south 
end of Lake Champlain, right near 
Whitehall, that it might attract tourists. 
The citizens of Erie, Pa., hauled the hulk 
of Perry’s flagship, the Niagara, at the 
battle of Lake Erie, out of the sands of 
Presque Isle near Erie where it had been 
sailed to, dismantled and forgotten, and 
had restored the historic vessel by re- 
fitting it with the ordnance of those days, 
donated by the Government, and had 
anchored it in a basin at the foot of 
Main Street, easy of access. The result 
was. that thousands of people stopped 
over at Erie to see the “Niagara.” So 
the citizens of Whitehall might derive 
benefits to their town by following -simi- 
lar tactics. 

Part of one of these ships was bought 
by a speculator during the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, 1876 (which 
I attended) who fastened the well pre- 
served wood into rulers and knicknacks 
and did well for himself. I have often 
wondered why the citizens of Platts- 
burgh have not before seen the advan- 
tage to themselves of getting these hulks 
and exhibiting them near the beautiful 
monument which was dedicated a few 
vears ago at Plattsburgh, overlooking 
Plattsburg Bay, where the battle was 


fought, and which ended the invasion by 
land and by inland sea of the British. 
The monument bears the names of the 
four ships, two of which were the Ticon- 
deroga and the Preble. I have forgotten 
the two others. 
Battle of Lake Champlain 

The Battle of Lake Champlain was no 
fight of a lot of small boats, but parti- 
cipated in by sizeable vessels. New 
Yorkers who have never seen our large 
inland lakes, Champlain being 120 miles 
long and from five to ten miles broad 
near Plattsburgh, will smile at a naval 
battle on a “lake” in New York State, but 
the laugh is on them as they simply do 
not know. The battle was won in a few 
hours by the strategy of the American 
commander, McDonough, who anchored 
his vessels in such a way that the Eng- 
lish could not get in his rear, where 
the water was shallow. Taking advantage 
of a heavy wind blowing from the north 
he tied hawsers to the bow and stern 
of his flagship, and when the English 
passed him and delivered their broad- 
sides, in answer to his or at the same 
time he quickly cut the hawser on one 
end, the ship swung around before the 
English could tack and he delivered the 
second broadside into the English flag- 
ship first, which won the battle. It was 
a curious incident, that at the com- 
mencement of the battle an escaped 
rooster on the American flagship flapped 
his wings and crowed lustily, which was 
taken by the Americans as a favorable 
omen. 





Bair Report 
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business. While this may not particu- 
larly affect you, still it does affect the 
principle of stock insurance throughout 
the nation and any .action which bene- 
fits stock insurance as a whole is bound 
to benefit the agents representing stock 
insurance. 
Faith in the Future 

I appreciate that there are many sub- 
jects pertinent to all agents which your 
leaders had hoped to have settled during 
the past year that have not yet been 
completed; however, in the majority of 
cases they are subjects with a national 
scope and will be taken up during the 
coming year through the national fire, 
casualty or surety committees with the 
corresponding companies’ committees. 

Finances Are Improved 

The new administration, upon taking 
over the office, faced a deficit of some- 
thing over $3,000, the greatest part of 
which was our dues to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Realiz- 
ing that without proper financing it was 
just as impossible for the National As- 
sociation to function as it is for an 


insurance company or an_ insurance 
agency to function under similar condi- 
tions, we set as our goal financially to 
not only pay up this old debt as soon as 
possible but to put the association on 
such a financial basis that we would close 
this fiscal year, August 31, 1931, with all 
bills paid. I am most happy to report 
to you that this goal was reached and 
that the report of the treasurer shows 
all bills paid and a small balance in the 
bank. I believe if nothing else had been 
accomplished this year that we should 
feel gratified with such a result, espe- 
cially in these trying times. 

I now feel that it should be possible 
for this association to not only continue 
free of debt but that we should build up 
a reserve to take care of contingencies 
that might arise in the future for which 
a large sum of money might be needed. 
The most disappointing thing financially 
about our association is the failure of 
members to immediately pay their dues 
to the association without the necessity 
of our manager going out through the 
state to collect them. I might say to 
you that the discharge of this financial 
obligation has been largely due to your 
officers concentrating upon certain large 
agencies for sustaining dues. The sug- 
gestion made last year that each member 


contribute ten dollars toward the liqui- 
dation of our debt met with some slight 
response. 


Several local boards contributed 100%, 
but the response was so disappointing 
that your President felt it was necessary 
to make some personal solicitation. I, 
therefore, organized a campaign in Phil- 
adelphia in the early Spring and through 
the very able assistance of past Presi- 
dent Abe Galland and several members 
of the Philadelphia Association, we were 
successful in raising about $2,500 in a 
period of thirty-six hours. This gave us 
renewed hope and campaigns were, put 
on elsewhere, notably Pittsburgh, with 
the result, as stated above, that we now 
stand owing nobody a penny. 

We received this year from regular 
and sustaining dues $16,355, which added 
to the balance of last year of $190, and 
the balance of the extension fund of 
$505.22, made a total.income cf $17,050. 
The expenditures amounted to $16,981, 
leaving a balance of $69. From our mem- 
bership you will see that the average 
amount of dues paid was $2643. The 
average expense per member was $26.33. 
With the minimum dues $15 per year 
and the average expense per member 
$26.33 per year, it is self-evident that we 
must have more than the minimum dues 
from a great number of the members. 


Membership Now 681 


We started the past fiscal year with 
a membership of 691; however, very 
shortly after the beginning of the fiscal 
year, due to members not paying their 
dues, it was necessary to drop a large 
number thereof and begin to build up. 
The main cog in building up our mem- 
bership in the past three years has been 
through the untiring efforts of our man- 
ager, Frank D. Moses. Due to the fact 
that this was a legislative year and that 
our legislative program was very exten- 
sive, it was found necessary and felt ad- 
visable to keep Mr. Moses on the job 
in Harrisburg during the legislative ses- 
sion, which was from the first part of 
January until May. 

You will, therefore, see that the build- 
ing up of our membership and collection 
of back dues had to be passed by and 
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that we lost five months’ extensive work 
on this important item; however, due to 
the efforts of certain of your directors 
and the efforts of your manager, after 
being released from his legislative duties, 
I am pleased to report that we finished 
the year with a membership of 681, a 
net loss of only ten members. 

One of the brightest spots during the 
past year as to membership comes from 
Philadelphia where we have something 
over forty members. Practically all of 
these are new members. As _ you all 
know in the past it has not seemed pos- 
sible to get the agents of Philadelphi 
interested in the state and National As 
sociations; however, due to the original 
missionary work of Abe Galland, some 
interest was finally stirred up and 
through the cooperation of several of the 
leading agents of Philadelphia a_ local 
board was organized which I believe is 
functioning very satisfactorily. 

In addition to this, Mr. Moses was 
successful in organizing the Allegheny 
Valley Association of Insurance Agents, 
comprising twelve new members, and the 
Lebanon Co. Association of Insurance 
Agents with thirteen members. 
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“Ciggyflippers” Urged 
As Forceful New Word 


COINED BY GILBERT STECHER 





Chairman of Hudson County Fire Pre- 
vention Committee So Characterizes 
Careless Cigarette Smokers 





Gilbert E. Stecher, special agent of the 
Commercial Union in the New York 
suburban area in New Jersey, and one of 
the fire insurance men most interested in 
fire prevention work, is gaining recog- 
nition for coining a new word for gen- 
eral use in our language. This word is 
“ciggyflipper” and applies, of course, to 
those persons who throw, snap or other- 
wise dispose of their cigarettes without 
taking the necessary precautions to as- 
certain that they are out, as far as any 
fire danger is concerned. Several news- 
papers have published editorials in favor 
of general application of this new word 
for the reason that it has a strong and 
forceful meaning. 

For twenty-five years at least Mr. 
Stecher has played a prominent role in 
fire prevention work. He is a member 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the National Fire Waste Council 
and also chairman of the fire prevention 
committee of the Hudson County Safety 
Council. A couple of years ago he wrote, 
together with Harold A. Stone, a re- 
search expert, a book on the organiza- 
tion and operation of fire prevention bu- 
reaus in municipal fire departments. 
Published by Syracuse University this 
book has had a wide demand in many 
city fire departments. 

Newark News Editorial 

The Newark Evening News of New- 
ark, N. J., published the following edi- 
torial on ciggyflipping under the title of 
“Vocabulary Gets a Valuable Addition” : 

“What bears all the appearance of a 
new word has been coined over in Hud- 
son County. It is ‘ciggyflipper,’ and its 
author is Gilbert E. Stecher, chairman 
of the fire prevention committee of the 
Hudson County Safety Council. It is 
hoped the word will take hold of the 
public imagination and do some good 
service. 

“This is a good word, let it be said. 
The meaning of ciggyflipper is obvious. 
A ciggy is none other than that well- 
known fire menace, the cigarette, and 
flip, of course, is flip. Thus ciggyflipper 
is one who flips a cigarette, in this con- 
nection carelessly or heedlessly. The 
danger in a lighted cigarette is its prop- 
erty of remaining lighted until there is 
practically nothing left to burn. A cig- 
arette dropped on an awning, among 
combustible material or in inflammable 
weeds or grass just keeps smoldering 
away until it sets something afire. Then 
there is work for the fire department 
or fire warden. 

“Ciggyflipping is bad business in a city 
where there are home and business build- 
ings to be burned down. It is bad busi- 
ness when one is hunting, fishing or 
tramping through the woods. The ciggy- 
flipper who ciggyflips while riding in an 

automobile along a road bordered by 
vegetation is engaged in a bad business. 
Many a forest fire whose origin has not 
been definitely determined undoubtedly 
can be charged to the account of the 
ciggyflipper. 

“Let everybody sit down with a pencil 
and paper and write ciggyflipper 1,000 
times. It is a good word to remember.” 





TEN YEAR PERIOD STATISTICS 

Covering a ten years period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, to January 1, 1931, the un- 
derwriting income of the American of 
Newark totaled $121,467,660 with un- 
derwriting losses and expenses of $122,- 
929,583. For the same period of the 
Firemen’s of Newark the underwriting 
income was $95,381,178, with a total of 
$95,573,725 incurred for underwriting 


Josses and expenses. 


AMERICAN, NEWARK, CHANGES 





Divides Field Work in Illinois Into Three 
Major Groups; R. K. Johnson 
Goes to St. Louis 
The American of Newark has divided 
the field work in Illinois into three major 
groups. Northern Illinois will be under 
the supervision of J. B. Fuller, special 
agent, with headquarters at the Western 
department office, Rockford, IIl.; central 
Illinois under the supervision of John B. 
Tetlow, state agent, and D. Clay Cook, 
special agent, with headquarters at Pe- 
oria, and southern Illinois under the su- 
pervision of Samuel B. Ridgway, special 
agent, headquarters at Centralia. In 


addition to the foregoing, the com- 
pany is transferring Robert K. Johnson, 
special agent, who formerly was an as- 
sistant to Mr. Tetlow with headquarters 
at Rockford, and establishing him as a 
special agent with headquarters in St. 
Louis. Mr. Johnson will for the present 
in addition to his work in St. Louis 
County have the added responsibility of 
supervising the agents in St. Clair and 
Madison Counties, Ill., both immediately 
adjoining St. Louis County and a few cit- 
ies and towns in eastern Missouri. 

This rearrangement of the field will 
give them a full time special agent in 
St. Louis County, 


TOLEDO AGENCY HONORED 

George Steig and Walter Kountz, 
members of the firm of Kountz, Steig 
& Whitaker of Toledo, Ohio, were pre- 
sented with silver service medals by 
State Agent H. H. Chittenden on be- 
half of the Home of New York. As- 
sisting Mr. Chittenden in the presenta- 
tion of the medals, which are awarded 
to agents who have continuously repre- 
sented the Home for twenty-five years, 
was Special Agent R. W. Nelson. The 
agency of Kountz, Steig & Whitaker was 
established in 1859 and became a repre- 
sentative of the Home in 1906, directly 
after the San Francisco fire. 











Ohio Farmers 
Reputation Still Grows 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company has had a reputa- 
tion as a reliable, fair, and generous institution since it started 


business in 1848. Generous in co-operation with agents! 


Generous and prompt in settling just claims with policyholders! 


This reputation is still growing. It is being added to daily. 
Standards established back in the ’50s, ’60s, and ’70s are being 
improved in the ’30s. 


Agents who appreciate such a reputation and who can do 


their share in extending it are invited to write to the home 


office at LeRoy. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LERoyY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


OHIO 
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Several New Fire Allied Lines 
Featured For Local Agents Now 


The Automobile of Hartford through 
the publication of the group, the Aetna- 
izer, told local agents recently about 
some of the new fire and _ allied 


lines. Trees and shrubbery fire insur- 
ance has been introduced and is meeting 
with considerable success the company 
says. This protects home owners against 
loss or damage through the burning of 
trees and shrubbery, property which is 
not covered under the ordinary fire pol- 
icy. This new coverage also protects 
other ground improvements such as ar- 
bors, benches and pergolas. 

Another allied fire line that produces 
a very considerable volume of business 
is explosion insurance. It is a staple 
form of protection, the need for which 
is fully as great as fire insurance. A 
comparatively new “kind” in the explo- 
sion business is explosion legal liability. 
While the ordinary explosion policy cov- 
ers explosion damage to one’s own prop- 
erty, explosion legal liability goes a step 
further, and insures the property owner 
against loss as the result of claims for 
damage to the property of others caused 
by an explosion occurring on his prop- 
erty. It is easy to conceive of the pos- 
sibility of heavy loss from claims by 
others for such property loss. 

Suppose, for example, that someone’s 
automobile should be parked in the drive- 
way between your residence and your 
neighbor’s or in the street in front of 
' your home. A violent explosion occurs 
on your property from one of many pos- 


sible causes. The automobile is ruined 
and the owner brings suit against you. 
That’s a good time to have an explosion 
legal liability policy tucked away with 
other insurance policies. Business con- 
cerns need this protection, too. Manu- 
facturing plants, gasoline stations, gas 
distributing companies, hospitals and 
other institutions are all prospects for 
explosion legal liability coverage. 

The method of insuring buildings under 
construction against fire loss has under- 
gone many developments. It used to be 
largely a matter of guesswork as to 
whether the owner or contractor was 
fully protected at all times during the 
period of construction, but the old way 
has given place to a new and much more 
efficient method of handling builders’ risk 
insurance. The up-to-date company and 
the up-to-date agent no longer employ 
the usual haphazard method. but now use 
the automatic reporting form, which elim- 
inates guesswork in determining the 
amount of insurance actually required, 
in keeping with the value as construc- 
tion progresses. 

Under the automatic reporting plan, a 
policy is issued up to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the contract price, and the pol- 
icyholder at no time pays for more pro- 
tection than he actually needs. Each 
month the assured reports the increase 
in value of the property insured. The 
premium is figured monthly on the aver- 
age of the values developing, yet the as- 
sured is always protected to cover all 
values up to the amount of the policy. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CHANGES 





W. P. Kennedy to Retire as Canadian 
Manager and Be Succeeded by 
C. J. R. Coyle; Offices to Move 

W. P. Kennedy, Canadian manager of 
the London Assurance and its affiliated 
companies, will retire at the close of the 
year and will be succeeded by C. J. R. 
Coyle, chief stamping officer of the 
Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
Mr. Coyle will also be Canadian man- 
ager of the British Law of the same 
group and will be closely associated with 
D. K. MacDonald who will continue to 
occupy the post he has held for the 
last five years as manager of the Guild- 
hall Insurance Co., which a year ago be- 
came a member of the London Assur- 
ance fleet. Mr. Coyle and Mr. MacDon- 
ald will undertake the co-ordination and 
' development of the fire and casualty af- 
fairs of these companies. 

Mr. Kennedy, the retiring manager, 
has been associated with the manage- 
' ment of the London’s business in Can- 
ada for the last thirty years, having been 
appointed jointly with W. B. Colley in 
January, 1902. Since Mr. Colley’s re- 
trement Mr. Kennedy has been unaided 
and recently he made application to be 
retired. He leaves the company with the 
best wishes of the directors who have 
' made suitable provision for his future. 
The Canadian head office of the London 
| Assurance will shortly be moved to the 
| ground floor of the Lewis Building, 465 
S St. John Street, Montreal. 





FIRE FIGHTING BULLETIN 
Appropriate to the observance of Fire 
Tevention Week set apart by Presiden- 
‘al proclamation was the publication of a 
; ulletin, “Fire Fighting,” announced by 
, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
; ‘ation in Washington. This bulletin 
| Which is the result of a study made by 
| the Board at the request of the Inter- 
| ational Association of Fire Chiefs, con- 
» 'ains an analysis of the city fireman’s job 
‘nd suggestions for the organization and 
© eration of training programs for fire- 
> "en. The establishment of training pro- 
nae recommended in the bulletin will, 
tion expected, result in a material reduc- 
a in the daily money loss of $1,500,000 

the daily loss of thirty lives, caused 
Y hres in the United States. 


FIRE LOSSES IN GERMANY 

During August there were reported in 
Germany 452 fires with a loss of over 
RM 10,000 each, a total loss of RM 19,- 
095,000—which is about the same money 
loss as in July. However, while indus- 
trial fires and fires in cities and towns 
have fallen off the losses to farm prop- 
erty and small towns have increased. The 
bad weather during the month, resulting 
in many electrical storms and fires 
caused by lightning together with an in- 
crease in incendiarism in the open coun- 
try are blamed for the increased loss to 
farm property. Of industrial fires the 
largest losses have been suffered by wood 
working plants. 





TELEPHONE BLDG. RATES 


The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission has approved proposed sched- 
ules of fire rates, effective October 7, for 
telephone exchange buildings. The sched- 
ules provide for decreases in rates on 
buildings used exclusively for telephone 
exchange purposes. The commission has 
also approved a new form of automatic 
endorsement to be used in connection 
with fleets of automobiles, and a sup- 
plemental contract covering damages 
from smoke from stationary oil engines, 
together with rates therefor. 





MISS KELLY RESIGNS 


Miss Madeline E. Kelly, secretary of 
Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., inland ma- 
rine and automobile agents in New York 
City, has retired from the organization. 
Miss Kelly has been associated with Mr. 
Bonito for the last six years in which 
period he has been with Wm. H. McGee 
& Co., the Fireman’s Fund and with his 
own agency. It is expected that Miss 
Kelly will announce a new connection 
after her return from a vacation. 





BRITISH GENERAL AGENCY 

The British General has appointed the 
Brooklyn Franklin Corp., of which Wil- 
liam Eisenberg is president, as fire agent 
for the entire New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange territory. The agency is lo- 
cated at 148 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
The British General is a member of the 
Commercial Union group. 
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Introduce Yourself 
with this Coupon 


NTRODUCE yourself to Camden. Mail this coupon at 

once. You will find yourself recognized by Camden as a 
man with permanent business connections — as insurance 
counselor and adviser to a growing list of persons. 





In return for this coupon you will be presented with a. 
complete portfolio of the advertising used by Camden 
agents. It will come to you entirely without obligation, 
but it will point out opportunities in insurance selling 
which you are now missing. 


The advertising which Camden agents send its clients is not 
primarily Camden advertising —it is the agent’s. It might be 
yours. It goes to the prospect from the agent, yet Camden 
does the printing, addressing and mailing work. That 
advertising gets results for Camden agents. It could get the 
same results for you. 


By all means see the portfolio. It may lead to a connection 
that will be pleasant and profitable to us both. Introduce 
yourself to Camden. Mail this coupon now. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an Agency Company 
Noted for Its Cooperation and Fair Dealing 
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Marine Union Holds 
Annual Convention 


MEMBERSHIP DOWN SLIGHTLY 








Baden-Baden Meeting Adopts Resolu- 
tion Recommending Standard Ware- 
house to Warehouse Clause 





At the annual conference of the Inter- 
national Marine Insurance Union recent- 
ly held in Baden-Baden, President Axel 
Rinman of Gothenburg opened the ses- 
sion by referring to the disasters in the 
reinsurance market in the past year, say- 
ing that both reinsurer and reassured 
must act in good faith. If this is done 
a speedy reestablishment of business is 
likely. 

In his opinion the retirement from the 
market of many non-marine concerns, 
through either failure or withdrawal, 
would have a beneficial effect owing to 
the reduction of competition. Since last 
year many unforeseen difficulties had 
arisen, but, except for the universal 
trade depression, he sincerely believed 
that the situation would be hopeful. He 
had great hopes of the new agreement 
by which underwriters in national mar- 
kets agreed to respect the rates and con- 
ditions of other countries. 

The conference passed a _ resolution 
recommending a standard international 
“warehouse to warehouse clause.” The 
insurance tariff for grain from Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco was adopted. 

The chairman of the aviation commit- 
tee said that air accidents were undoubt- 
edly fewer, owing to the improved design 
of aircraft. 

F. H. Carey, of London, read a paper 
on the need for reduced cost of litiga- 
tion which has already been published 
in these columns. 

The serious depression has resulted 
in a loss of members to the Interna- 
tional Marine Insurance Union. The ex- 
isting roll of members includes 223 com- 
panies compared with 227 a year ago. 
Owing to amalgamation or withdrawal 
from the marine market, sixteen offices 
have resigned, while eight further resig- 
nations are recorded, among these being 
some of the Continental concerns which 
have gone into liquidation during the 
past year, 

On the other hand, twelve elections to 
membership are recorded, and of these 
five are Liverpool companies. In the 
Union’s membership no less than twen- 
ty-eight national markets are represent- 
ed, and while Germany leads with thirty- 
eight members, England comes next with 
twenty-five, followed by Sweden with 
sixteen, Denmark fifteen, Norway four- 
teen, France thirteen, while Holland and 
Italy each have ten members. Among 
the single-figure members, Iceland (1) is 
particularly noticeable, while among the 
non-European members there are the 
United States with four members, and 
Turkey and the Argentine with one 
member each. 

Report of Secretary 

Following is a summary of the annual 
report to the convention of the general 
secretary, Fraulein Frenzl: 

It will no doubt have been realized 
what machinery can be put into opera- 
tion by the International Union with a 
view to the adoption of co-operative 
measures for the improvement of the 
business, and what well-defined limits ex- 
ist preventing any such common move- 
ment in certain spheres. The Union has 
deliberately concentrated its efforts in 
the year under review on those fields of 
activity which did not from the outset 
render next to hopeless any attempt at 
bringing the scheme to fruition. It was 
deemed expedient to respect that spirit 
of independence and individualism in 
transacting marine business with which 
some markets are imbued by reason of 


sumac ets 


historical, psychological and_ technical 
considerations. 

The Union has refrained from impos- 
ing any new international agreement on 
its members generally, and instead has 
applied a system of voluntary acceptance 
by each individual company. The same 
course has been followed with regard 
to the protection of the home risks of 
& market from unreasonable competition 
from abroad. At present the national 
centres, because of the difficulties under 
which shipping and trade are laboring, 
are more than ever before compelled to 
be careful in obtaining that fair level of 
improvement. The marine insurance 
community has, first and foremost, been 
intent upon a reduction of expenses; in 
other words, upon all kinds of reforms in 
claims matters. 

Union Agreements 

The existence of none of the agree- 
ments which were renewed for another 
year at the Vichy meeting, either on a 
compulsory or recommended or individu- 
ally binding basis, has been endangered 
during the last twelve months. 

The support of local and national as- 
sociations resolution (passed in 1928) has 
repeatedly afforded the Union an effec- 
tive means of furthering domestic af- 
fairs of kindred associations, even though 
the Union can lend its good offices only 
by way of a recommendation to the par- 
ties concerned. At the request of the 
Greek Underwriters Association the 
Union has been instrumental in eliminat- 
ing to some extent certain difficulties 
which had arisen by reason of the fact 
that the local agents of several Union 
members had not joined that body. The 
Greek market is not yet represented in 
the Union, in spite of there being five 
national marine companies. In Turkey, 
membership in the Union is limited to 
one company, whereas experience has 
shown that her underwriting interests 
ae closely connected with the world mar- 

cet. 

The Black Sea and Danube Grain 
Scale, being so far the sole international 
rating agreement which has received the 
wholehearted support of all markets con- 
cerned, except Lloyd’s, has continued to 
occupy the attention of underwriters in 
the course of the year. It has been dis- 
tinctly understood throughout the nego- 
tiations that both the condition of the 
market and the underwriting results 
yielded by this class of risk make it im- 
perative that the scale should on no ac- 
count be allowed to lapse, as in that 
event it is easy to foresee that unsound 
competition would soon revive. 

The year has witnessed the introduc- 
tion of three agreements, two of which, 
secured in principle at the Vichy meet- 
ing, apply to reinsurance on hulls, whilst 
the third, come to at a later date, is of 
general and farreaching importance. The 


rule has been laid down that in case of 
reinsurances on hulls the original gross 
rate should be stated in the bordereaux, 
no matter whether a contract be based 
on the gross or net system. In this man- 
ner the reinsurer is afforded a means of 
forming an opinion as to the reasonable- 
ness or otherwise of the costs for ac- 
quiring the respective account and the 
adequacy of the original rate. 

Second Hull Reinsurance Measure 

The second measure in the sphere of 
hull reinsurance is one by which the 
members of the Union bind themselves 
not to accept reinsurances on foreign 
hulls without the name of the original 
insurer being disclosed on the slip. This 
is an agreement primarily intended for 
the protection of original underwriters; 
for if reinsurers undertake invariably to 
inquire into the source of risks shown 
them, it is hoped that this will prevent 
the placing of covers by unauthorized 
brokers at a time when the original risk 
is not yet discussed, a practice which 
in the past has more than once handi- 
capped the original leaders in their deal- 
ings with shipowners. Besides, reinsur- 
ers will be very careful in accepting lines 
ceded by companies which really are 
shipowners’ self-insurance funds. 

The Transferred Risks Agreement, 
which is the keystone of the Union’s 
work during the year, and is the coun- 
terpart in direct business to the Vienna 
Reinsurance Clause, has likewise been 
left to be adopted by members by volun- 
tary signature. The undertaking is to 
the effect that head offices. agree, on be- 
half of themselves as well as_ their 
branches and/or agencies, that they will 
not accept transferred risks except at 
the rates and on the conditions laid down 
by the competent underwriting body in 
the home market of the risk, or in the 
absence of standard rates and conditions, 
at those fixed by the leading underwriter. 

The agreement, within the limits of its 
scope, provides a safeguard against any 
disturbance from abroad of the business 
measures adopted by those who are fully 
conversant with the proper standards 
with which to judge the risk, so as to 
enable them to secure such terms as they 
deem fit without any fear of seeing their 
plans thwarted by reckless competition 
from other markets. The agreement, be- 
ing couched in restrictive terms, solely 
covers accounts quoted for or accepted 
in other markets, whilst it does not at all 
affect the competitive struggle among 
home underwriters in any one market. A 
pact of a far more comprehensive char- 
acter could not be evolved, as influential 
quarters were not prepared to fall into 
line. 

The limitation of the agreement to 
transferred risks, however, is to a certain 
degree compensated by the fact that the 
protection so afforded is by no means 
confined to risks which are subjected to 
local or national agreements; rather is it 
that non-tariff business likewise benefits 
by the agreement under the rule of the 
respect of the lead. The efficiency of 
the agreement will, of necessity, largely 
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depend on its being construed and ap- 
plied in accordance with the principle of 
the utmost good faith. A difficulty in the 
way of a smooth working of the agrce- 
ment arises from conflicting interests of 
the several centres. 


Signatures Mostly Continental 


The signatories to the undertaking to 
respect foreign accounts are, so far, for 
the most part Continental Union mem- 
bers. The system cannot do all the good 
that might have been anticipated if it had 
been possible to introduce it in the pow- 
erful British market. As far as British 
members are concerned, only a few of 
them have signed the agreement, while 
the majority could not see their way to 
adopt as binding a rule which in principle 
is recognized as beneficial. Time alone 
can tell whether the campaign for its fur- 
ther development will reach a deadlock, 
so that the present achievement is all 
that can be obtained. 

In the course of the vear several sug- 
gestions have been submitted which aim 
at the bringing into being of uniform 
business measures with respect to certain 
classes of risk. 


Shipments of Grain From Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco 

Underwriters engaged in this business 
are desirous of making use of the Union’s 
good offices with a view to the elimina- 
tion of unsound competition between the 
various underwriting agencies in the 
North African shipping centres. 


War Risks Clauses 


The Union is about to draw up a com- 
parative table showing the differences in 
practice as to extent of cover, time lim- 
its for giving notice, etc. The ultimate 
object of this work might be the bring- 
ing into practical operation of a world- 
wide War Risks Clause and a Strikes, 
Riots and Civil Commotion Clause. At 
this juncture there is not much chance of 
any such scheme being found generally 
acceptable, but it is not unlikely that 
some good effect may be anticipated 
from the mere fact that the national cen- 
tres have at their disposal a handy sur- 
vev of the merits or demerits of the 
different standard clauses. 


Standard Policy Conditions for Aircraft 
Risks 


Aviation insurers have had this ques- 
tion under close observation, the idea be- 
ing that underwriters should do away 
with the great variety of conditions re- 
garding the risks covered and excluded. 
Owing to the rapid development in avia- 
tion business, any draft submitted was 
soon found to be capable of further im- 
provement to make it quite up to date. 
That accounts for the fact that the proj- 
ect has not yet matured. 

In regard to general average, in some 
instances, owing to the intervention of 
the Union, existing inconveniences have 
been removed and negotiations have been 
carried on which promise well in the 
future. The completion of several gen- 
eral average statements, which were un- 
duly delayed, was obtained by reiterated 
inquiries into the cases, and there, }s 
good reason to believe that the Italian 
Shipowners’ Association will persuade tts 
members to abolish certain obnoxious 
general average clauses in bills of lading 
and to adopt a new standard clause con- 
taining a reference to the York-Antwer?P 
Rules, 1924, which is certainly a distinct 
advance on the clauses hitherto in use 
Moreover, some valuable material has 
been collected, showing to what extent 
the York-Antwerp Rules of 18%) and 
1924, respectively, are incorporated in the 
various bills of lading, which individua 
shipowners reserve the option to apply 
either the York-Antwerp Rules or thei? 
national law, and what other departures 
from the rules are to be found in bills of 
lading. 





FRENCH CAPITAL INCREASE 


Le Recours of Paris, France, writin 
chiefly fire insurance, direct as well 4 
reinsurance, has decided to increase oa 
capital from 10 to 12 million francs, fully 


paid-in. 
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E. C. Lunt Sees Encouraging Surety 
Aspects Of Hoover’s Banking Plan 


Great American Indemnity V.-P. Looks Upon President’s 
$500,000,000 Revolving Fund as Salvation of Hundreds 
of Banks; Helpful to Depository Bond Situation 


President Herbert Hoover’s plan of 
mobilizing the banking resources of the 
country by means of a $500,000,000 re- 
volving fund was greeted with enthusi- 
asm this week by surety company execu- 
tives all over the country because of the 
benefit which will accrue to them on 
their depository bonds in banks affected 
the most by the President’s plan. Al- 
though the underwriting of this line has 
tightened up almost to the vanishing 
point in recent months it is known that 
bonds running into the thousands are in 
force dating back to the period of too 
liberal underwriting a few years ago. 

A refreshing view on the President’s 
action is taken by Edward C. Lunt, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
one of the recognized authorities on de- 


pository bond underwriting, who said 
this week that “the mere announcement 
of the  $500,000,000 revolving fund 


checked a veritable rout to which bank- 
ers had been forced in their unequal con- 
test with frightened and clamorous de- 
positors.” Mr. Lunt regards the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation, the concrete 
embodiment of the President’s Plan, as 
soundly conceived and giving every 
promise of success. He emphasizes: 
Sees Hundreds of Banks Saved 


“It should save hundreds of banks that 
seemed doomed to fall, even though they 
had assets of real and permanent value 
exceeding their liabilities. The difficulty 
was that these assets, while liquid in a 
greater degree perhaps than ever before, 
were yet not liquid enough to meet the 
persistent and simultaneous demands of 
depositors. The new plan makes these 
assets liquifiable; that is, they can be 
converted quickly, if need be, into pay- 
out-able funds; and the mere knowledge 
of that fact on the part of the public 
will to a large extent in all likelihood 
tender unnecessary any great amount of 
such converting. 

“The National Credit Corporation is 
almost ready to begin operations, and it 
seems reasonable to believe that bank 
Closings will soon become very much 
smaller in number and importance than 
they have been for a long time.” 


Sanguine on Situation 


Although the tense depository situa- 
tion has forced surety company under- 
Writers to keep writings down to a mini- 
mum, Mr. Lunt holds to the opinion that 
depository bonds are still issuable with 
Profit to companies courageous enough 
to engage in the business. He looks up- 
% conditions now as vastly better in a 
humber of important respects than they 
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have ever been before. Of paramount 
importance in his mind is the underwrit- 
er’s ability to recognize the good and 
bad points in a bank statement, i. e., the 
quality of the statement under prevail- 
ing conditions with its accompanying ex- 
aminer’s reports, long-form applications, 
complete lists of securities, etc. He em- 
phasizes: 

“With all these underwriting resources 
and advantages, heretofore absent for the 
most part, with the materially increased 
rates on depository bonds recently pro- 
mulgated by the Towner Bureau, and 
with a superior selection of banks re- 
questing suretyship, it would surely be 
strange if experienced and successful un- 
derwriters could not make at least a lit- 
tle money on the business.” 





J. W. SCHERR, JR., RESIGNS 





Weekly Underwriter Man Leaving N. Y. 
to Joint Inter-Ocean Casualty; 
Was Popular Here 
Joseph W. Scherr, Jr., who has made 
himself popular with the New York in- 
surance fraternity as reporter for The 
Weekly Underwriter particularly on life 
insurance assignments in the past two 
years, resigned as assistant secretary of 
that insurance trade paper this week to 
join the Inter-Ocean Casualty of Cin- 
cinnati of which his father is president. 
His first activity there will be in the 
claims department. Mr. Scherr is a 
graduate of Kenyon College of Gambier, 
Ohio, and came to The Weekly Under- 
writer immediately after his graduation. 
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N. J. Fidelity Fined 
' By N. Y. Department 


MANY AUTO POLICY VIOLATIONS 








Superintendent Van Schaick Orders All 
Such Policies Canceled and A. L. 
Lewinson’s License Revoked 





The underwriting practices of the New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, the 63- 
year old Newark company, have come in 
for criticism at the hands of George S. 
Van Schaick, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York, as the outcome of 
a series of hearings on such practices 
held before Second Deputy Superintend- 
ent Charles P. Butler and Rating Bu- 
reau Chief J. J. Magrath last July. The 
rate violations, in fact, have been con- 
sidered so flagrant that the Superintend- 
ent has fined the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass $10,000, asks for the can- 
cellation of all the policies under criti- 
cism, and calls for the revocation of all 
licenses issued to Albert L. Lewinson, 
the agent on all of such policies. 


The Superintendent’s Findings 


After a careful reading of the testi- 
mony given at the hearings Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick has found the following 
facts: 

(1) That nineteen automobile policies 
were written in contravention of the 
“named operator basis” rule of the man- 
ual of automobile insurance, and further- 
more, that in some cases claims arising 
out of accidents involving vehicles not 
covered in the policies were paid by the 
company. 

(2) That improper territorial rates 
were charged on eleven automobile poli- 
cies. 

(3) That the load capacity of the 
vehicles insured under four automobile 
policies were understated. 

(4) That the risks covered under six 


automobile policies were improperly 
classified. 
(5) That the rates charged on those 
automobile policies were incorrectly 
computed. 


(6) That alterations had been made in 
one automobile policy resulting in vio- 
lation of the rating provisions of the 
insurance law. 

(7) That incorrect endorsements were 
issued on one automobile policy for the 
purpose of effectuating a rate reduction. 

(8) That three automobile policies 


were written in violation of the manual 
rates. 

(9) That the company is guilty of wil- 
ully violating sections 141 and 141-b in 
the issuance of all of such automobile 
policies. 

(10) That Albert L. Lewinson, agent 
on all of these automobile policies is 
also guilty of wilfully violating section 
141, subdivision 8 of the insurance law; 
and that all licenses that may have been 
issued to him as either an agent or 
broker be revoked. 





SLIGHT AUTO DEATH DROP 
Improved Records in 9 States Respon- 
sible, Travelers Figure Show; Nine 
Months’ Total Still Bad 
Despite a drop in automobile fatalities 
during August of this year below last 
August the toll for the first nine months 
of the year is greater than ever. The 
nine months’ total is 24,000 dead, the 
Travelers statistics collected from state 
departments show. This is at a rate of 

ninety a day. 

The drop in the total reported for Au- 
gust was ten, from 2,072 last year to 
2,062 this year. For the first nine months 
the toll is up 4.75%, 15,931 as against 
15,209. 

The nine states responsible for the de- 
cline during August were Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, North Carolina 
and Vermont. New Hampshire’s de- 
crease of 32% was greatest. New York 
had an increase of 4.36%. 








FRENCH DROP FLYING CHARGE 





No Extra Premium for Air Travel Under 
Agreement Between Air Minister and 
French Insurance Companies 

Air travel in France is now regarded 
by insurance companies there as a nor- 
mal means of making a journey, and no 
extra premium is to be charged. This 
is the result of long negotiations made 
by the Air Minister and the National 
Aeronautics Federation with the Caisse 
Nationale d’Assurances. 

The companies represented in the 
Caisse Nationale have agreed to make 
no extra charge whether the insured per- 
son is travelling only as passenger or 
as pilot. Flying hazards are to be con- 
sidered only ordinary transport risks. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 
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H. P. Jackson Speaks 
Frankly at N. J. Meet 


SEES END OF EQUITY RATING 








Bankers Indemnity President Says Cas- 
ualty Business Will Be Better Off for 
Depression Period Experience 


In one of the best and at the same time 
one of the frankest talks he 
given before an agency gathering H. P. 


has ever 
Jackson, president, Bankers Indemnity, 
gave the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters meeting in Atlantic City last 
Friday an executive close-up of the ma- 
jor confronting the 
business at this time. He laced into the 
vicious competition in the form of lib- 


problems casualty 


eral underwriting and excess commis- 
sions which has been so prevalent in the 
past few years; minced no words in rap- 
ping too hasty and drastic revision of 
rates downward; thought that the prob- 
lem of prémium collections and credit is 
exclusively one for the individual man- 
agement of each individual company and 
agency to decide; spoke frankiy on the 
branch office situation; was critical of 
the present merit rating plan, and did 
not believe that the National Bureau’s 
equity rating plan will continue for long. 

Sees Business Soon on the Up-Swing 

Mr. Jackson was careful to point out 
at the outset of his talk that he wished 
to avoid any attitude of dictum or pro- 
nouncement in giving his talk on “Cur- 
rent Problems of the Casualty Business.” 
His endeavor was to present them rather 
as common problems; that his own views 
on them were put before the New Jer- 
sey agents with the hope that they might 
provoke some thought that would be 
helpful. In this attitude he spoke with 
hopefulness that the present business de- 
pression had turned the corner and that 
business was gradually gaining momen- 
tum for the up-swing, declaring that he 
was certain that the casualty business 
and all other lines would be the better 
off for the experience. 

“Hard times temper men and institu- 
tions,” he emphasized. “It has been said 
that. the West became great because it 
was forty below zero in New England, 
where I come from. Strong companies 
and agents will survive and gravitate to- 
gether for sound business relationships. 
Vicious competition in the form of lib- 
eral underwriting and excess commissions 
should diminish, better rate making can 
be expected as well as better judgment 
on the side of expense both in home of- 
fices and agencies and in all this the 
buver will share in the resulting benefit. 

“Recent experience points to the fal- 
lacy of too hasty and drastic revision of 
rates downward and the necessity of. hav- 
ing our rate making machinery flexible 
and up-to-date to quickly take into ac- 
count the changing economic background 
of our business before heavy losses ac- 
crue by reason of inadequate rate levels 
We have also had demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of looking to investment apprecia- 
tion to absorb Iesses resulting from un- 
orthodox operating methods and_ the 
best avenue for business building hence- 
forth will be the same one which has 
always served the successful companies, 
namely, the intelligent agent, properly 
trained and served technically, and pos- 
sessing sound administrative judgment 
with adequate capital. 

His Slant on Problem of Collections 

“As we approach the end of the vear 
the question of premium collections 
comes even more forcibly to our atten- 
tion and again’ we renew that discussion 
as to why our business cannot be nut 
on a cash basis like life insurance. This 
is an old but ever alive topic and last 
month your National Association dis- 
cussed it at the Los Angeles convention 
and appointed a committee to study it. 
A year ago I served on a like commit- 
tee of the Association of Casualty & 


Surety Executives and it has always 
seemed to me that there is no analogy 
between the demands of our business and 
that of life insurance. 

“Life insurance is concerned with one 
probability—death; and if a risk is in- 
surable that event is sufficiently remote 
to allow time to negotiate the contract 
of insurance, prepare the policy, deliver 
it and secure cash payment of the pre- 
mium without putting the buyer to any 
disadvantage, particularly where he is 
paid handsome dividends on the cash 
payment advanced. On the contrary, 
with casualty insurance it is essential and 
in some instances compulsory by statute 
that coverage attach immediately an in- 
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surable interest is created and any delay 
exposes the prospective assured to a loss, 
therefore, means have to be set up, that 
is credit extension, whereby coverage 
shall attach immediately and _pre- 
mium adjustment made thereafter. 

“To make effective coverage contingent 
on premium payment would seriously les- 
sen the value of our service. It is the 
greed for premium writings and unsound 
business practices which has unduly ex- 
tended what should properly be a rea- 
sonable credit period. I feel that the 
problem of collections and credit is ex- 
clusively one for the individual manage- 
ment of each individual company and 
agency; that it would be unwise to ap- 
proach it from the angle of legislation 
which, in several instances, has proved 
unconstitutional and I entertain no hope 
that we could write, say a thirty day 
cash payment plan into our contracts by 
unanimous agreement of all companies 
which would seem to me to be the only 
effective means of accomplishing it and 
certainly any discount for cash would 
belie the theory of rate making.” 

Not Worried Over Branch Office 
Spread 

Declaring that he had watched the 
company branch office situation closely 
and seen many a branch office venture 
come to naught and fold up, the speaker 
said: “I do not believe the branch of- 
fices have brought into the business 
many more bootblack and barber agents 
than the large general agencies. Branch 
offices do not eliminate the service of 
the agent in making contact with policy- 
holders but, if agents limit their tech- 
nical knowledge of our business to the 
extent that they must be supplied with 
technical assistance by salaried employes 
of the companies, branch offices in the 
large centers must be expected and the 
companies on the other hand must ap- 
preciate that they cannot furnish this 
technical service and pay the agent pro- 
ducers’ commission and commission also 
for supervision service which he has not 
rendered.” 

Defends Acquisition Cost Rules 

Mr. Jackson then came to the defense 


of the present casualty acquisition cost 
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rules and at the same time touched on 
the proposal for a sole agency code of 
ethics which was the feature of the re- 
cent White Sulphur Springs meeting. He 
sail: 

“I feel that the Conference rules, even 
though not 100% enforced, have helped a 
ereit deal to stabilize a situation which 
hos been aggravated by a multiplication 
of companies during the boom era which, 
secking to quickly acquire an agency 
plant from which to develop premium 
income for investment .purposes, were 
liberal to say the least, in their commis- 
sio. scale. This provoked a_ general 
eommission disturbance, but we are now 
back in the insurance business and I 
believe economic law is rapidly accom- 
plishing what was expected from agree- 
ments and disciplinary action by regulat- 
ing authorities. 

“The old proposal of sole agencies is 
now coming to life again. I am not cer- 
tain, if I were an agent, that I would 
favor it for the casualty lines. I can 
conceive that I might require a large ca- 
pacity company with highly organized 
engineering service for certain risks, but 
which company by reason of its great 
size, might not give me that prompt sym- 
pathetic quality of claim service that I 
might require for the clientele patroniz- 
ing my agency for personal coverages 
such as automobile liability, residence 
burglary and the like, nor cultivate that 
close personal touch so important to 
agency company relation. Furthermore, 
with the casualty business comparatively 
so young and still undergoing frequent 
changes in the set-up of companies, I 
fancy I would feel more secure if I had 
cultivated loyal and pleasant relations 
with more than one company that I 
might protect my business in the event 
of any unforeseen change.” 


National Bureau Problems 


In Mr. Jackson’s opinion the casualty 
business today is suffering from rate in- 
adequacy. He felt that the companies 
have been handicapped because of the 
difficulty in keeping rates apace with ex- 
perience and the liberalization of the 
laws; also to get approval of regulat- 
ing authorities to needed revisions up- 
ward. He looked upon the unprofitable 
automobile line experience as due to 
tardiness in rating procedure and the ap- 
plication of the merit rating plan which 
he voted against when introduced and 
which he now thinks should be revised 
to provide charges for losses as well as 
discounts for safe driving. 


Touching on the activities of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters he said: “I feel that the Na- 
tional Bureau, in the past, has been lack- 
ing in sympathy and consideration of the 
producers’ problems and it has been very 
gratifying to note that recently Mr. 
Beha, the able manager of the bureau 
and his capable associate, Mr. Leslie, 
have spent a great deal of time travel- 
ing about the country getting the agent’s 
viewpoint and an insight into present 
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local conditions. I am sure this will re- 
sult in much good where there is so 
much room for improvement. 


“I cannot believe that the equity rat- 
ing plan will be long continued. A plan 
that certainly demoralizes the buyer of 
insurance. How can you say to one of 
your discriminating clients to whom for 
years you have been explaining how sci- 
entifically our rates are made, that this 
year because the Whoosis Mutual soli- 
cited his account, you are able to quote 
him a 40% reduction in rate where there 
has been no change in his exposure. His 
question is quite probably ‘Why couldn't 
you have done this before?’ Frankly, | 
don’t know what your answer would be. 
The plan has failed, in my opinion, in 
that I am told that unnecessarily large 
reductions in rate have been made, pro- 
mulgations have not reached interested 
companies impartially on time and I re- 
cently heard of an instance where one 
member company worked equity rating 
to take a risk from another member and 
there wasn’t a non-stock carrier within 
a mile of the risk. 


“One must be charitable in such criti- 
cisms recognizing that the problem of 
the Bureau has been a most trying one 
and that our business is young, there has 
been little precedent to guide it and the 
underwriting background has been ever 
changing, but certainly it is not amiss to 
seek any imperfections in the hope that 
we may be guided to sounder rate mak- 
ing rather than to assume an attitude of 
smug satisfaction.” 


Before closing Mr. Jackson declared 
himself in favor of a drastic revision in 
“our territorial division in automobile 
rating.” He maintained that it was in- 
defensible to charge a man on one side 
of the street of a suburb more than his 
neighbor directly across the way for 
automobile liability insurance and mere- 
ly explain that the actuaries drew the 
dividing line that way. “More practical 
study, I believe, should be given to local 
conditions,” he emphasized, “but better 
still, I favor an average rate for tlie ter 
ritory contiguous to large centers to the 
extent, say, of fifty miles where «ll cats 
are subjected to the same hazard. whet 
we know that severe accidents are les 
frequent now in the congested aveas by 
reason of strict traffic regulation. The 
heavy losses now are out on the turn 
pikes and suburban highways. | favo! 
easing up a little on the city min and 
bearing down more on the suburban ma! 
remembering always the necessity of be- 
ing able to justify our price fixing whe" 
the spotlight of public opinion is throw” 
our way and we must keep abreast 
changing conditions.” 





DECLARES REGULAR DIVIDEND 

The American Motorists of Chicag® 
member of the Kemper group, has & 
clared its regular quarterly dividend ” 
144% to stockholders of record Septe™ 
ber 30. This company has been a * 
6% dividend basis for the past two yo** 
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McKenna President 
Mass. Ins. Society 


GUARANTEE MANAGER 





LONDON 





Other New Officers; Lt.-Col. Whitelegg 
Shows West Point Moving Pictures 
at Annual Dinner 





Harold A. McKenna, New England 
general agent of the London Guarantee 
& Accident with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the Insur- 
ance Society of Massachusetts at the an- 
nual election of the organization recent- 
ly, the balance of the slate being as 
follows: First vice-president, Kenneth H. 
Erskine, Boston manager, Liverpool & 
London & Globe; second vice-president, 
Arthur J. Anderson, O’Brion, Russell & 
Co.; third vice-president, Arthur D. Cro- 
nin, A. D. Cronin & Co.; Frederick J. 
Devereaux, of Patterson, Wylde & Win- 
deler. 

Directors for two years, Frederick A. 
Bailey, of Field & Cowles; Clayton H. 
Clancy, of Hinckley & Woods; Robert 
A. Hogsett, of the Travelers; William 
T. Jordan, of Fidelity & Guaranty Fire; 
Frank O. Sargent, of Employers’ Liabil- 
ity; director for one year, Warde Wil- 
kins, of New England Insurance Ex- 
change; trustee for three years, John J. 
Cornish, of Field & Cowles; auditors for 
one year, Edward A. Quain, of Globe 
Indemnity; Leo M. Slattery, of Patter- 
son, Wylde & Windeler; Roscoe W. 
Gould, of C. P. Woodbury & Co. 

High Spots in McKenna’s Career 

The annual business meeting and ban- 
quet of the society was held afterwards 
at the University Club, when newly 
elected President McKenna made his 
first appearance in that office. Follow- 
ing the dinner Lt.-Col. Rudolph F. 
Whitelegg, a member of the society, wha 
is a graduate of West Point, presented 
two official motion pictures, “Cadets in 
the Making” and the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game that dedicated Soldiers’ Field 
in Chicago. 

Mr. McKenna is a native Bostonian, 
having been born at Hyde Park, Mass. 
After his graduation from the public 
schools there he entered manufacturing. 
In 1913 when the Massachusetts compen- 
sation act went into effect he became 
associated with the Massachusetts Em- 
ployers Insurance Association, formed at 
that time to write this class of business. 
This concern later became the Liberty 
Mutual. 

Mr. McKenna served in the navy dur- 
ing the World War, and on his return 
was with the Liberty Mutual in New 
York City. In 1921 he went with the 
London Guarantee & Accident as New 
England manager, his present position. 





UNGLES AND PAINTER RESIGN 

Frank A. Ungles, who for the past 
year has been vice-president of the Na- 
tional Union Indemnity, has resigned and 
returned to Des Moines, which city for 
Many years was the home of the South- 
ern Surety, his former company. For 
more than twenty-five years Mr. Ungles 
served the Southern as first vice-presi- 


dent. He has many friends in the busi- 
ness. 
Another National Union Indemnity 


resignation is that of Ray Painter, who 
left his Philadelphia post with the 
outhern Surety a year ago to join the 
Pittsburgh company. 





DROP MASS. AUTO WRITINGS 
The National Union Indemnity on Oc- 
tober 15 quit the writing of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance in Massa- 
chusetts. Reasons given by Vice-Presi- 
‘ent T. F. Cass were: The impossibility 
of making selection of risks; increasing 
Number of questionable claims, and very 
igh loss ratio. 





ENTERS FLORIDA 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
een entered in Florida in recent weeks, 
making forty-four states and the District 
of Columbia in which the company is 
now licensed to do business, 


AUTO RATES UP IN FRANCE 





Presumption of Liability on Part of Car 
Owner Makes Task of Underwriters 
Difficult 


Automobile liability rates have been 
raised in France, in an attempt to over- 
come the handicap imposed on automo- 
bile insurance there by the French legal 
presumption of liability. This presump- 
tion goes so far that some courts have 
held an owner liable for an automobile 
when it is in the hands of thieves. 

Article 1384 of the French Civil Code 
provides that a person is liable not only 
for damage caused by his own act and 
the acts of those for whom he is legally 
responsible but also for damage caused 
by a chattel under his care. In an his- 
toric case settled in 1930 after pending 
for five years it was decided that a “pre- 
sumption of fault” exists against the 
legal guardian of a motor car. Such 
presumption can be destroyed only by 
proving an Act of God, force majeur or 
fault of a third party. What consti- 
tutes force majeur is disputable. Skid- 
ding, bursting of a tire and so forth are 
not excused but usually attributed to fast 
driving. Inherent defect of the car is 
no excuse. If a car is faulty its legal 
guardian is liable. 

The effect of this legal hostilitv to the 
motorist is a serious stumbling block in 
underwriting. 





CHECKING UP POLICIES 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ A:sociation 
Sends Warning Out After Cou't 
Decision 

The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut has advised its members to 
check up on their compensation policies 
to make sure that the policies cover the 
whole range of liability. A recent deci- 
sion of the Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors in a case where an employe 
was killed outside the state demonstrated 
that the insurance may not always cover 
the liability. 

Miller Brothers, road builders, regu- 
larly work in New York and Connecti- 
cut but they had a job in Vermont. An 
employe who was sent up to Vermont 
was killed. A decision for compensation 
was given by Connecticut officials, but 
the contractors were not reimbursed by 
the insurance companies, as the terms 
of the policies restricted the location of 
the employe. 

The Manufacturers’ Association points 
cut that the same rule might apply to 
employes still within the state but not 


where covered by the compensation 
policy. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO., APPOINTMENT 
The Fidelity & Casualty has appoint- 
ed Herbert H. Powell as its general agent 
at St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Powell was for 
a number of years with the McMurtrie 
& Powell Agency Co., and also an offi- 
cer of the Fidelity Underwriting Co. 
The St. Joseph general agency will re- 
port to the St. Louis branch office of 
the F. & C. and local agents who for- 
merly reported to St. Joseph will here- 


after deal directly with the St. Louis 
office. 





TO HEAR E. M. ALLEN 

_ E. M. Allen, National Surety president. 
is one of the headline speakers selected 
for the annual convention on October 27 
of the Wisconsin Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He will share honors with 
W. B. Calhoun, Milwaukee agent who is 
the new president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 





VA. COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 
Colonel Parke P. Deans has been 
elected chairman of the Virginia indus- 


trial commission succeeding Major 
Charles G. Kizer. 





CLEVELAND POST FOR BINDER 

David Binder, formerly with the Sea- 
board Surety, is the manager of the new- 
ly opened Cleveland branch office of the 
Lloyds Casualty and Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety. 
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NDOUBTEDLY there are many trusted 
employees who may be said to be 


‘“*temptation-proof.” 


But no device, no method, has yet been dis- 
covered that will identify such persons with 


certainty. 


The one known fact is that the dishonesty of 
those employees who do not prove tempta- 
tion-proof means an aggregate loss of millions 


of dollars each year to American Business. 


Precautions that remove or limit opportunity 
for undetected defalecation tend to reduce 
actual theft. 


But the employer’s sure protection lies in the 
bonding of all employees whose possible 


yielding to temptation may impair his capital. 
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Latest Surety Ratings Of 
U.S. Treasury Department 


Based on the financial statements of the various surety companies as of 
June 30, 1931, the United States Treasury Department has issued as follows 
its semi-annual list of carriers as acceptable sureties on Federal bonds. 
Information is given as to the maximum. net limit for which these companies 
may be accepted on any one bond, the maximum being 10% of the combined 


capital and surplus. 


Company 

Associated Indemnity, San Francisco....... 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity................. 
14¢International Re-Insurance .............. 
National Automobile, Los Angeles......... 
Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco........ 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles............ 
Astana Casmalty & Sarety. ..cccocesevveses 
COM DOPING os sixes ances 550% sparya one's 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity............ 
2Int. Re-Insurance of Delaware, Los Angeles 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity............... 
Come) TORS isos soo sic's 5. eevee os 
Inland Bonding, South Bend.............. 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott..... 
Union Indemnity 
Te a See ey 
lL 8 eS ee rere ere ree 
DERISION SOUND | Schad eesn anna sews 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Ce ee ere 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Coteal Wert SCMGGANY, iixoscancnenscdasne 
etrekt Fidelity & Garety. oie ccvicsecccsess 
National Casualty 
ERNIE IR SRAUNE 2. Susans bine cece ess 
Central Surety & Insurance.....:.......... 
Employers Reinsurance, .Kansas City....... 
RED PONIES oes in5555kce seat ccmen 
SERENE). AOMMRINIED 5.5.5 'b.0 01010 0:0 0000s <0 
RRR Pe SR a puwesenensneacncnnass 
International Fidelity, Jersey City.......... 
ee dew ae Ee errr 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass........ 
Public Indemnity 
American Surety 
Columbia Casualty 
ee gS Ee Sree rene ee eee es 
Concord Casualty & Surety, New York..... 
Consolidated Indemnity 
ee Oa are eee tre er ee 
ee) I RET 6 i clewievine sivaeussa tem 
pe eee en 
General Indemnity Corp. of Am., Rochester 
+General Reinsurance 
Eee ee eT ee 
See RT RMP REY 6:50 0 sos noe 6 sions nse 
ene SPY 2... os césmhue nue bubs ss 
iit SCAT THIN: i ois05 5's 5.6000 wo eeses 
Great American Indemnity ............... 
Greater City Surety & Indemnity, N. Y..... 
Guardian Casualty 
Ne ES en 
®Lexington Surety & Indemnity, N. Y...... 
SE EN cn ccusdemssucnstencnas ses 
London & Lancashire Indemnity........... 
Metropolitan Casualty 
I I cn ce cnbaeneswentsiccdesss 
Mew ACasterGam CASWRty ooo 6nsiescsccwe 
ew rk AeeNOUES os ka ule caescancosteuus 
8New York Indemnity.. 
+Preferred Accident 

Royal Indemnity 
Seaboard Surety 
ee RE: 5. os S pakke hasten saws 
Standard Surety & Casualty..........ceceee 
en NN na arcin kk wee nee alsis aos scare 
atten States: Cesaley . kis ons cccwncccisioweie 
United States Ganrantee. ooc.cnisccccscwccss 
American Liabilitv & Surety, Cincinnati.... 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton. ........sscccsess 
| aR CLE ore 
+American Re-Insurance 
Commonwealth Casualty 
Constitution Indemnitv 
Eureka Casualty, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. o 
Independence Indemnity .............+56. 
National Union Indemnitv................ 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls................ 
American General. Houston............... 
American Indemnity, Galveston............ 
Employers Casualty. Dallas................ 
Texas Indemnity, Galveston 
STeRPEA. RORRMIRIOW,. TOCRIEIE. 6 o's 0cicisin ois slaves 
United Pacific Casualty, Seattle............ 





N. A., Phila... 


Capital 
Stock 
$500,000 
1,000,000 

250,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
900,000 
3,500,000 
300,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,006 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,020 
300,000 
845,633 
800,000 
760,000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
571,760 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 


1,500,000 


15,000.000 
4,500,000 
1,500,000 

800,000 
1,750.000 
2.500,000 
1,000.000 

750,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1.500.000 
1,000.000 

500.000 

600.000 
1.000.000 
1,000,000 
1,250.000 

500.000 
1.000.000 
1.250.000 
1,000,000 

286.900 

400.000 

600.000 

300.000 

700.000 

500.000 

400,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
$754,812 
2,365,699 


7,002,963 
2,691,801 
276,001 
3,485,610 
257,660 
502,782 
1,000,000 
577,894 
4,496,305 
3,430,020 
8,700,563 
503,649 
3,811,156 
377,761 
1,018,458 


375,072 
770,333 
7,257,139 
600,000 
5,000,000 


816.986 
828,788 
2.927.691 
801.892 
209.335 
125.613 
299.866 
209.119 
177.041 
87.098 
618.6324 
199,499 


+Domestic comnanies authorized to do a reinsurance business only. 
1Certificate of authority terminated July 16, 1931; business transferred to International 
Re-Insurance Corporation, incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware. 
2Certificate of authority issued July 16, 1931. 
3Reflects reduction on August 18. 1931. of capital from $2.500.000. 
‘Business reinsured with Lloyds Casualty Co., New York, N. Y., effective May 15, 1931; 
merger with Lloyds Casualty Co. approved August 28. 1931. 


5Name changed 


to Lexineton Surety & Indemnity Co.. 


*Formerly Grand Central Surety Co., New York. N. 
TReflects reduction on Tulv 21, 1931, of canital from $2.000,000. 
8Business reinsured with Union Indemnitv Co.. New Orleans, La.. under agreement dated 


May 22. 1931. 


Limit on 
Any One 
Bond 
$125,481 

336,569 


191,289 


137,507 
227,033 
975,713 
160,000 
750,000 


188.249 
352,348 
206,698 
132.878 
392.769 
205.189 
120.933 
41.251 
69.986 
80.911 
47,704 
38.709 
111,243 
59,949 


New York, N. Y., on May 1, 1931. 
7 


New York Indemnitv Co. will finally cease business Sentemher 30, 1931. 


*Reflects reduction on August 22, 1931, of canital steck from $1,500,000 and pending 
reinsurance of approximately $4.000.000 of unearned nremium reserve’ 
WDiscontinued transaction of fidelity and surety business; certificate of authoritv. termi- 
nated Angust 26, 1931; new bonds not necessary for time being; has merged with Independ- 


ence Indemnity. 


FOREIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REINSURANCE BUSINESS ONLY 


Employers’ Liability 
Furopean General 
Guarantee Company of North America 
London Guarantee & Accident 


UE. crc 005 one chas tases 





Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, London..... 
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Net Assets 
$6,220,012 
2,500,000 
1,478,831 
4,252,895 
4,053,553 
1,127,788 


Qualifying 
Power 
$622,001 

250.000 
147,883 
425.289 
405.355 
112,778 








National 


Safety Congress’ 





Children Learn Safety 
Better Than Adults 


DR. H. J. STACK MAINTAINS 
Lack of Ougeninnd Bilert in Grown-Up 
Circles, He Tells National 
Safety Congress 


If adults could be taught safety as well 
as children are taught millions of dol- 
lars would be saved each year and many 
lives saved, Dr. Herbert J. Stack, super- 
visor of safety for the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, told 
the education section of the National 
Safety Congress this week. Dr. Stack 
recently returned from a long speaking 
tour in some twenty states. 

“With increasing accidents and claim 
awards in the automobile field, insurance 
companies are facing a serious situation,” 
svid Dr. Stack. “Child accident preven- 
tion work has been eminently success- 
ful. The work with adults has failed 
largely because of the lack of organized 
effort. In striking at the problem of in- 
creasing traffic accidents we can go just 
so far with the legislative and enforce- 


ment program. These alone will not 
make people safe motorists. We need 
more than anything else to reach the 


motorist and the pedestrian through a 
real program of education. In order to 
do this we must call into play all the 
forces of the community.” 

“Some very good public safety educa- 
tion work is being done in a few cities 
but there are countless cases where lit- 
tle or nothing is in evidence,” adds Dr. 
Stack. 

“We need a real organized effort 
through the press, the colleges, parents, 
organizations, luncheon and welfare clubs 
to promote this adult educational pro- 
gram. We need the group effort of 
motor clubs and safety councils—we need 
the support of oil companies and the 
great automotive industry for the eco- 
nomic loss of motor vehicle accidents 
alone exceeds a billion dollars. 

“But most of all we need the com- 
bined efforts of the insurance groups. 
They represent a great army of agents 
and representatives in every section of 
the country. In some cities insurance 
groups are taking a real leadership in 
automobile accident prevention activities. 
But in attacking the serious toll of over 
33,000 street and highway fatalities and 
nearly 900,000 non-fatal accidents, we 
must have a united front.” 





HEAR R. B. STOECKEL 


Connecticut Motor Vehicle Commissioner 

Gives Safety Men Slant on Com- 

mercial Vehicle Requirements 

Robbins B. Stoeckel, Connecticut com- 
missioner of motor vehicles and who is 
well known to the casualty fraternity for 
his leadership in financial responsibility 
legislation, was one of the featured 
speakers at the National Safety Congress 
in Chicago this week in the delivery, taxi- 
cab and bus section. Mr. Stoeckel dis- 
cussed “What the State Requires of all 
Commercial Vehicle Operators,” putting 
stress on overloading of trucks as “one 
of the most dangerous and difficult of- 
fenses to handle”; criticized the practice 
of “hogging the road” and the tendency 
of drivers to drive towards the middle 
instead of keeping on the right side of 
the road. He made some good sugges- 
tions on proper parking and equipment, 
closing with the thought that “there 
ought to be a distinct and determined 
effort to segregate the duties of the 
owner from those of the operator at law 
so that enforcement by a state can in 
the future be free from injustice to op- 
erators for what is the owners’ fault, 
and to owners for what is the operators’ 
fault.” 





ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


Associate General Manager of Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters who gave the Congress the 
benefit of his views on “The Problem of 
Safety Brought Up-to-date.” Mr. Whit- 
ney is vice-president of the National 
Safety Council in charge of the educa- 
tional division. 





ENDING ACCIDENT-REPEATERS 


W. Graham Cole, Metropolitan Life, 
Tells Safety Congress Education Is 
Better Than Discharging 
The elimination, preferably by educa- 
tion, of the accident prone employe in 
machine shops was discussed before the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago 
this week by W. Graham Cole, director 
safety service of the Metropolitan Life 
policyholders’ service bureau. i 
“In a great many accidents, the accl- 
dent repeater when his disease has be- 
come sufficiently pronounced, has been 
treated by removal,” said Mr. Cole. 
“This method rather follows the old 
theory that a square peg cannot well be 
placed in a round hole. A little study, 
however, frequently shows that to send 
a square peg to a carpenter shop and 
have its edges turned off, so it will fit 
the round hole, is cheaper than to }uy 4 

new round peg.” 





TRIBUTE TO PAST PRESIDENTS 


The National Safety Council di not 
overlook past presidents of the orzanl 
zation in the rush and orderly contusion 
of planning its big Chicago convention, 
paying them a justifiable tribute. | 'rom- 
inently among them have been t! fol- 
lowing insurance men: Lew R. P«lmer, 
now conservation engineer, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who wis the 
third president; the late David Va" 
Schaack, Aetna Casualty & Surety, who 
was among the first safety pioneers; and 
C. Eugene Pettibone, another ©! the 
early pioneers, who is now vice-pr‘ sident 
of the American Mutual Liability. 





127 SECTIONS; 359 SPEAKERS 

The Chicago congress this week had 
127. sectionalized sessions _embracin 
practically every known field of safety 
endeavor; 359 speakers, and an attent 
ance of close to 7,000. 
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National Safety Congress 





Points to Favorable 
Attitude Toward Safety 


AS INSURANCE CO. VIEWPOINT 





Accident Prevention in T. J. Hendra’s 
Opinion Depends Upon Sustained 
Industrial Interest 





That the insurance company attitude 
toward accident prevention in industry 
must by necessity be a favorable one 
was the point made by T. J. Hendra, 
Detroit branch manager, Central West 
Casualty, in his address before the con- 
struction division of the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago this week. He de- 
clared that it has been very definitely 
proven that the experience on any given 
line of industrial operation may be con- 
trolled by application of accident pre- 
vention means. The construction men 
were asked to compare the compensa- 
tion and public liability rates charged in 
two instances: one with successful acci- 
dent prevention application and _ the 
other without accident prevention. “The 
reduction in rates for the period of suc- 
cessful accident prevention,” he empha- 
sized, “will indicate in a most material 
way why we are thoroughly in sympathy 
with the safety movement.” 

Mr. Hendra was definitely of the 
opinion that an insurance organization’s 
success in the handling of insurance cov- 
ering operations which are susceptible 
to accident prevention treatment de- 
pends largely upon its ability to promote 
and maintain interest on the part of its 
clients in safety education; that this 
scheme of education must be carried to 
those who design and plan the work, 
those who contract for its completion, 
those who superintend its many opera- 
tions, and all journeymen and _ their 
helpers. 





MAXWELL HALSEY TALKS 





National Bureau’s Traffic Engineer De- 
scribes Results Obtained from Car 
Parking Limitation at Congress 
Armed with graphs and statistical data 
on the automobile parking problem, 
Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, gave the National Safety 
Congress this week in Chicago the bene- 
fit of his study of the results obtained 
in many localities from parking limita- 
tion. One chart presented pointed to the 
seriousness of the pedestrian’s habit of 
stepping from behind parked vehicles; 
that for the first six months of 1931 in 
New York six pedestrians were killed 
and 309 injured as a result of this habit. 
Another table showed actual examples 
of increased facility of vehicles due to 

No-parking” regulations. 

Mr. Halsey reached the conclusion 
that the prohibition of parking over cer- 
‘am areas has been proved a success 
and that its use will continue to spread. 
He summarized: “It has been shown 
that the per cent. of store patrons that 
‘ome from vehicles parked at the curb 
'smuch smaller than the merchants orig- 
mally estimated. It has been shown that 
‘ne available space for parking is fre- 
quently used by business owners and 
o- employes in direct competition with 

ir customers. It is also known that 
‘he average shopping time is fairly short, 
probably around a half hour. However, 
the facts also show that there is a con- 
Siderable variation in cities and that no 
'egulation should be put in without an 
adequate study to show the facts. The 
‘tt of parking surveys has progressed 
and it is anticipated that parking regu- 
ations will be more accurately applied 
» Conditions, even though the restric- 
Ns continue to be stronger.” 


t 
t 


in Chicago 





Fuller Urges Industry 
To Cut Accident Costs 


TO LOWER PREMIUM CHARGES 





National Council Official Tells in Detail 
How Compensation Rates Are Made; 
Quarry Section Speaker 





The National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance was represented at the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago this 
week by G. V. Fuller, assistant secre- 
tary, who made a fine presentation of 
the rating activities of the Council be- 
fore the quarry section yesterday. Keen 
to give his audience a better understand- 
ing of how compensation rates are 
promulgated, Mr. Fuller stressed the fol- 
lowing three salient points: 

First, the “state rate level” or in other 
words, the aggregate amount of premium 
which must be paid by all industries 
within a given state for their compensa- 
tion insurance, is dependent entirely 
upon the state’s own accident costs 
which have been paid by the insurance 
carriers. Second, the “classification rate 
relativity,” or in other words, the distri- 
bution of the aggregate state premium 
among the various industries in the 
state, is in proportion to the individual 
industries’ own accident costs. And 
third, the “individual risk rates” are, in 
a major degree, dependent upon the ac- 
cident costs which have been sustained 
by the carriers in the coverage of the 
individual risks themselves. 

His Recommendation 

With these points in mind Mr. Fuller’s 
recommendation was that “it behooves 
each industry, either state-wise or na- 


tionally, to not only reduce its accident 
costs but to keep them down to a mini- 
mum if it desires lower compensation 
insurance rates.” He was frank in saying 
that a reduction in the cost of insurance 
to industry is entirely dependent upon 
the industries themselves. 

During his talk the speaker made ref- 
erence to the Council’s attitude on merit 
rating plans, explaining that such plans 
provide for varying the manual rate on 
the basis of the merits of individual risks 
themselves as measured by their physical 
conditions and their accident cost his- 
tory. 





TO HOLD N. J. CONFERENCES 





Travelers Agents in Newark Meet Oc- 
tober 16; Washington, N. J., October 
19; Asbury Park, October 14 


The Newark office of the Travelers is 
planning a one day conference of its 
agents for October 16 at the Newark 
Elks’ Club. William B. Clarkson, cas- 
ualty manager, will preside at the morn- 
ing session and James White, associate 
manager, will supervise the afternoon 
session. There will also be a luncheon 
which will be attended by more than two 
hundred agents. 

A similar conference will be held under 
the auspices of the Newark office at 
Washington, N. J., and another at As- 
bury Park, the latter taking place on 
Monday, October 19 while the former is 
set for October 14. 





GLENS FALLS IND. EXPANDS 


Having entered the states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee to write casualty and 
surety lines, the Glens Falls Indemnity 
formally opened a service office in Louis- 
ville on October 15 under the direction 
of M. D. Darlington, special agent, for 
the convenience of agents. 
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IS EXPERIENCE RATING CONTRARY TO 
THE INSURANCE PRINCIPLE? 


Insurance is based on the law of averages. 


Sometimes the impression is 


gained that because experience rating considers the individual risk, it also 


ignores this fundamental insurance principle. 


This is not so. All that experi- 


ence rating does is to take cognizance of differences in risks of the same 
general classification where the conditions warrant it, and to adjust the rate 
(which is based on the law of averages) accordingly as the individual risk 
approaches or departs from the average, assigning a margin of credibility to the 
risk experience which is actuarially computed. 


Great American 
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/ We’ll gladly answer your questions 











CASUALTY-SURETY LECTURES 





G. F. Michelbacher Spoke This Week 
Before N. Y. Society Students; New 
Surety Course Under Hale Anderson 
Casualty students taking the Part I 

course of the Instrance Society of New 

York heard G. F. Michelbacher, Great 


American Indemnity vice-president and 
general educational chairman of the so- 
ciety, discuss “Fundamental Principles of 
Insurance” Tuesday night which subject 
Mr. Michelbacher will develop further 
at next week’s lecture meeting. Part II 
students on Wednesday night were given 
the legal background of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance by H. S. Recknagel, 
assistant claims superintendent, Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

Assisting L. F. Tillinghast, casualty 
lecture chairman, are C. J. Haugh, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters; F. Stuart Brown, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity; John E. Gossett, Trav- 
elers in New York, and Thomas Y. 
Beams, Royal Indemnity. 

The lectures in suretyship, which will 
begin October 22 with Luther E. Mackall, 
surety consultant, as the speaker, are 
under the chairmanship of Hale Ander- 
son, Fidelity & Casualty vice-president. 
Mr. Anderson’s committee includes A. B. 
Sexton, Aetna Casualty & Surety; Rob- 
ert S. Hart, Fidelity & Deposit; Martin 
W. Lewis, Towner Rating Bureau, who 
lectures October 29; M. A. Craig, Globe 
Indemnity, and W. M. Tomlins, Jr., 
American Surety. 

The suretyship course has been revised 
and is now covered in two years, instead 
of three. This year’s course covers in 
Part I the fundamental principles of 
suretyship; carriers in the field; reinsur- 
ance; and deals with the description, un- 
derwriting, production and claims of 
these classes of bonds: fidelity, public 
official and fraternal order, bankers and 
brokers’ (including securities) bonds. 





Late Surety News 





SURETY ASS’N MEETING 





Resolution Forbidding Conference Com- 
pany Agents to Represent Cut-raters 
Not Passed; See Depository 
Situation Well in Hand 

Confidence that the depository bond 
situation, a nightmare to surety compa- 
nies for some months past, is well in 
hand was expressed by company execu- 
tives attending the annual meeting of the 
Surety Association of America on Wed- 
nesday at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
President Hoover’s efforts to stabilize 
the domestic banking situation by the 
formation of a $500,000,000 revolving 
fund also came in for commendation, the 
feeling being that it has relieved a tense 
situation in the banking world and will 
indirectly benefit surety companies that 
are on bank depository bonds. 

One important resolution before the 
meeting had to do with a proposal for 
canceling agencies which represent non- 
conference or cut rate companies and 
Surety Association companies at one and 
the same time, either by secret arrange- 
ment or otherwise. Although this reso- 
lution was passed by the executive com- 
mittee of the Surety Association last 
week no action was taken at the annual 
meeting. The matter has been referred 
back to the executive body for further 
study. 

Paul Rutherford, Hartford Accident 
vice-president, was the chairman of the 
meeting. R. R. Gilkey, secretary- 
treasurer, was re-elected. 





VAN -SCHAICK TO SPEAK 


A large attendance is expected at the 
annual dinner of the General Brokers’ 
Association at the Hotel Astor on Octo- 
ber 27. Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick will be the prin- 
cipal speaker and Judge Albert Conway 
will act as toastmaster. 
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James Victor Barry Dinner 
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reached by mail, care of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
The General Committee 

The chairman of the generat commit- 
tee for this event is Henry F. Tyrrell, 
legislative counsel of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, and a warm, personal 
friend of Mr. Barry. 

Secretaries of the general committee 
are as follows: 

Eastern Secretary—Clarence Axman, 
editor, The Eastern Underwriter. 

Western Secretary—Charles M. Cart- 
wright, managing editor, The National 
Underwriter. 

The personnel of the rest of the gen- 
eral committee represents all fields of in- 
surance, and it is as follows: 

_ Claris Adams, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Life, Detroit. 

Frederick L. Allen, second vice-president and 
general counsel, Mutual Life. 

Young E. Allison, president, Fhe 
Field. 

George R. Allen, National Fraternal Congress. 

H. H. Armstrong, vice-president, the Trav- 


Insurance 


elers, 

O. J. Arnold, 
tional Life. 

Clarence L. Ayers, president, American Life. 

C. W. Bailey, president, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 

Sumner Ballard, president, International In- 
surance Co, 

Robert P. Barbour, United States manager, 
Northern Assurance, 


president, Northwestern Na- 


Hi. A. Behrens, president, Continental Cas- 
ualty. 

C. E. Belcher, The Standard. 

W. T. Benallack, secretary, Michigan Fire & 


Marine. 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

R. Howard Bland, president, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, 

T. B. Boss, president, American Reserve. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna Life. 

Thomas -E. Braniff, Oklahoma City. 

William BroSmith, vice-president, Travelers. 

William Marshall Bullitt, Louisville lawyer. 

Charles H. Burras, Joyce & Co., Chicago. 

Joseph Button, president, Union Life. 

John J. Cadigan, president, New World Life. 

William B. Calhoun, president, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

Sheldon Catlin, vice-president, Insurance Co, 
of North America. 

George W. Carter, Detroit. 

Walter K. Chorn, Kansas City. 

M. J. Cleary, vice-president, Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

Judge Albert Conway, 
ance Superintendent, 

Senator Alex Cowan, Port Huron, Mich. 

William S. Crawford, editor, Journal of Com- 
merce, 

*. A. Craig, president, National 
cident. 

Walton L. Crocker, president, John Hancock. 

T. J. Cullen, editor, The Spectator. 

Terence F, Cunneen, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Harry R. Cunningham, 
Life. 

William H. Davis, vice-president, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. 

Robert R. Dearden, United States Review. 

Carroll L. DeWitt, Fred S. James & Co. 

Thomas B. Donaldson, Eagle Fire. 

J. H. Doyle, general counsel, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

John R. Dumont, manager, Interstate Under- 
writers Board. 

Col. H. P. Dunham, 
surance, Hartford. 

> H. Ecker, president, Metropolitan Life. 

H, L, Ekern, Ekern & Meyers, Chicago. 

Byron K. Elliott, manager, American 
Convention. 

Claude W. Fairchild, assistant secretary, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

2 ’, A. Fitzsimmons, president, Michigan 
Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Leighton Foster, superintendent of insur- 

ance, Ontario. 

P. M. Fraser, vice-president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

Robert J. Giles, Occidental Life, Los Angeles. 

W. T. Grant, president, Business Men’s As- 
surance Co. 

Nelson B. Hadley, New York Insurance De- 
partment, 

M. A. Harrison, Little Rock, Ark. 

John A. Hartigan, agency supervisor, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, St. Paul. 


former N. Y. Insur- 


Life & Ac- 


president, Montana 


Commissioner of In- 


Life 


Felix Hebert, United States Senator, Rhode 
Island. 
E, J. Heppenheimer, president, Colonial Life. 


Lamar Hill, vice-president,»America Fore. 


W. Hobbs, special representative on Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance. 
James J. Hoey, New York. 
John Marshall Holcombe, manager, Life In- 


surance Sales Research Bureau. 
Roger B. Hull, managing director, National 
Association of V.ife Underwriters. 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president, Prudential. 
Henry Swift Ives, director public relations, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
O. A. Jenison, Dyer, Jenison, Barry Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 5 
F. Robertson Jones, general manager, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 


Frank N. Julian, president, Bankers Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. 

Francis V. Kessling, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, West Coast Life. 

James S. Kemper, president, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty. 

John M. Laird, president, American Life Con- 
vention, 

Frank D. Layton, president, National Fire. 

Harold A, Ley, president, Life Extension In- 


stitute. 

Leroy A, Lincoln, vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

Gustaf Lindquist, St. Paul. 

Charles D. Livingston, president, National 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

Edson §S. Lott, president, U. S. Casualty. 

T. .B. Macauley, president, Sun Life. 

J.. Alexander Mack, president, Weekly Under- 
writer. 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

George K. March, president, Detroit National 
Fire. 

J. C. McCall, vice-president, New York Life. 

Leighton McCarthy, president, Canada Life. 

Sam W. McCulloch, Harrisburg, Pa. 

James A. McVoy, president, Central 
Life. 

George E. Merigold, Prudential. 

A. N. Mitchell, general manager, Canada Life. 

Wesley E. Monk, general counsel, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

Cc. I. D; Moore, 
tual. 

Mike M. 
Indemnity. 

Reginald G. Moss, Underwriters Report. 

Henry S$. Nollen, president, Equitable Life of 
lowa. 

Chase S. Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, 

A. F. Powrie, manager, Fire Association, Chi- 
cago. 

; A. O. Preuss, W. A. Alexander & Co. 

James F, Ramey, secretary, Washington Na- 
tional. 

J. G. Read, secretary, National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe Indemnity. 

Frederick Richardson, United States manager, 
General Accident, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

J. B. Reynolds, president, Kansas City Life. 

W. P. Robertson, assistant Western manager, 
Insurance Co. of North America. 

John B, Sanborn, judge, United States Court, 
St. Paul. ; 

Harry L. Seay, president, Southland Life. 

E. G. Simmons, vice-president, Pan American 
Life. 

Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich. : 

George Willard Smith, president, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. J 

Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., New York City. 

E. C. Stone, United States manager, Em- 
ployers’ Liability. ‘ 

Carl F. Sturhahn, president, Rossia. 


States 


vice-president, Pacific Mu- 


Moss, senior vice-president, Union 


A. T. Tamblyn, president, Lincoln Fire. 

Charles G. Taylor, assistant manager, Asso- 
cistion of Life Insurance Presidents. 

R. H. Towner, Towner Rating Bureau. ; 

George E. Turner, president, First Reinsur- 
ance Co. . 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of In- 
surance, New York state. ; 

Arthur I, Vorys, Columbus, Ohio. 

Thomas R. Watters, Jr., Des Moines, Ja. 

George T. Wight, manager, Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. . r 

Charles F. Williams, president, Western & 
Southern Life. 

George L. 
Central Life. 

J. G. Wilson, 
Cleveland. 7 ; 

Lee J. Wolfe, New York City. 

Herbert M. Woollen, president, 
Central Life. ae 

George B. Young, general counsel, National 
Life of Montpelier. 

Committee of Arrangements 

Details of the arrangements for the 
dinner are in charge of a committee 
under the chairmanship of Jesse S. 
Phillips, president of the Great American 
Indemnity; and the remaining members 
of the committee on arrangements are as 
follows: Bayard P. Holmes, chairman, 

ooper-Holmes Bur : z Ss: 
Hooper-Hol Bureau; Chauncey S. 5 
Miller, former president, Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference; J. Henry Doyle, 
general counsel, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; W. J. Graham, vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance Society ; 
James A. Beha, manager, Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; and 
Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life. 


Williams, vice-president, Union 


general agent, Aetna Life, 


American 





CONN. INSURANCE DAY OCT. 29 


Connecticut insurance men in all lines 
will join together on October 29 in the 
seventh annual Insurance Day at Hart- 
ford. The honorary chairman of the 
committee on arrangements is Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham; chairman is George 
E. Turner, president, First Reinsurance. 
Vice-chairmen are J. L. Case, Norwich, 
and Donald G. North, New Haven, rep- 
resenting fire-casualty agents, and G. L. 
Hunt, New England Mutual, represent- 
ing life agents. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


think I'll simply arise and say I am glad 
I came here.” 
* * Ox 


The Toronto Exhibit 


When all is said and done undoubted- 
ly the most valuable thing about the In- 
surance Advertising Conference is the 
Insurance Advertising Exhibit. That is 
the big feature of these conventions be- 
cause it is the visual demonstration of 
what the members of the conference do 
in their daily work all through the year. 
The best ads, the most effective public- 
ity of all kinds, the brightest of the 
house organs, the broadsides, the post- 
ers, the canvassing documents are gath- 
ered about the walls of a room. It is an 
exhibit of which the insurance business 
should be proud. 


It might be well to develop in. some 
manner this phase of the ad conference. 
It should be on display at many conven- 
tions in the business—at the American 
Life Convention, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, the 
Life Agency Officers and other worth 
while gatherings where executives or 
producers or both gather. 

Many compliments were handed out 
to Robert H. Pierce, chairman of the 
exhibits committee, whose committee in- 
cluded E. Morton, North American Life; 
C. A. Palmer, Insurance Co. of North 
America; L. A. Welsh, U. S. Casualty; 
and there was valuable assistance by an 
editorial staff, very much on the job, con- 
sisting of Frank J. Price, Jr., Pruden- 
tial; Harold E. Taylor, American of 
Newark; Frank Ennis, America Fore; 
Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Pierce is an unusually 
able man in his line. his affiliation being 
with the life advertising division of the 
Aetna Life. 

I spent some time looking through the 
exhibit of the Boston and Old Colony, 
with which R. C. Dreher, advertising 
manager of those companies, won one 
of the trophies at the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference exhibit because of the 
thoroughness with which those compan- 
ies planned their making-more-monev 
campaign for agents. The exhibit will 
probably be taken up more in detail later 
so that a wider scope of agents can see 
how to better their opportunities. In 
the meantime, congratulations to Mr. 
Dreher. 

Prominent men were in the group of 
judges who made the awards. One group 
of those judges included Frnest Elmo 
Calkins, advertising agent; Frederick C. 
Kendall, of Advertising and Selling: 
Fred A. Healy of the Curtis Publishing 
Co.: George Burton Hotchkiss of New 
York Universitv: H. A. Haworth of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; H. J. Payne, 
Associated Business Papers; and Roger 
B. Hull, National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

There was also another group of 
judges, recruited from Hartford, repre- 
centatives of such well-known outfits as 
the Hartford Times, Hotel Bond, Fuller 
Brush Co., Pratt & Whitney, and so on. 

For the most part the judges made a 
gvood job of it. They did not perform 
their task in a perfunctory manner, but 
met together for hours as they picked 
the winners, some of whom were run- 
ning a pretty close race. Award judging 
is a pretty thankless task, with few bou- 
quets and many brickbats, and the larg- 
est brick I saw thrown was at the Hart- 
ford judges because of their failure to 
give recognition—even a third prize—to 
one of the exhibits at Toronto which in 
mv opinion is the most important and 
influential booklet which the insurance 
business has seen in years; and that is 
the Travelers Insurance Co.’s “Worse 
Than War.” This is the story of the au- 


tomobile’s toll of deaths and injuries, a 
graphic illustration in pictures and text 
of the significance of 50,000 deaths a year 
hy motor cars. Thirty men are delivering 
lectures before women’s clubs, parents’ 
organizations, trade bodies, Kiwanis, Ro- 


tary and Lions lunches, using this book- 
let as their text. Editorial writers have 
written columns based on the book. No 
literature in the insurance business has 
attracted so much favorable attention in 
some time. Many state motor vehicle 
officers have asked for dozens of copies, 

The Hartford judges ignored this book, 
Why? Probably because it did not go 
in for art work and there were no raves 
to be thrown over type and head and 
caption composition. It is easy to see 
that “Worse Than War” without an art 
cover and with some inside sheets look- 
ing like a mimeograph job, probably ir- 
ritated the judges. 

It is the opinion of the writer that too 
much attention is paid by experts to art 
work; to composition which catches the 
eye and therefore has an instant reader 
appeal. But to my mind it is more ef- 
fective to catch the mind as unless the 
message is all right the finest art work 
and composition in the world will come 
a bloomer. “Worse Than War” appeals 
to the mind and not to the eye. I can 
imagine one of the judges saying, “Why, 
an office boy in an advertising agency 
or newspaper office could get up a better 
looking document than ‘Worse Than 
War’!” 

They forget that some of the silliest 
and most annoying advertisements now 
being run are those which most speedily 
attract and for a moment hold the atten- 
tion of the reader—advertisements that 
attract, then disgust. The best art work 
in the world is worse than none if the 
advertisement is false, banal, misleading 
and stupid. 

I would like some of these Hartford 
judges to explain their reasons for pass- 
ing up “Worse Than War.” I would 
like to print those reasons. 


* * * 


Major Henry Hornbostel 


I have heard a lot about Major Henry 
Hornbostel, famous architect, and broth- 
er of “Baron” E. H. Hornbostel, the fire 
insurance special agent who is running 
his reminiscences in The Eastern Under- 
writer, but I never saw him before he 
appeared at the American Life Conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh last week and ad- 
dressed that convention. He was wear- 
ing his uniform of army major as he had 
come to Pittsburgh to attend a military 
funeral. During the World War he had 
served overseas with the General Ed- 
wards division. : 

Major Hornbostel visited the American 
Life Convention to see his friend from 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Col. Charles B. Rob- 
bins, who was presiding officer of the 
convention and its president. Col. Rob- 
bins is president of the Cedar Rapids 
Life and his acquaintance with Major 
Hornbostel began when the latter visited 
Cedar Rapids to give his advice. and as- 
sistance in the designing of a civic cen 
ter. The visit was intended to be brief 
but Major Hornbostel grew _ intereste( 
and remained in the town some time, 
making also frequent visits. When he 
first appeared on the streets of the Iowa 
town with his Van Dyke beard, his cant, 
his flowing tie, and looking like a pott 
he made a sensation. Later he became 
a pet of the town, which is now one o 
his greatest boosters. Cedar Rapids ap 
preciates very much what he did for the 
community. 

Major Hornbostel designed most of the 
bridges over the East River, New York; 
the Harding Memorial at Marion, 0 
many of the leading buildings of ico! 
burgh, and ever so many other _ 
some public buildings. He also giv" 
freely of his valuable time to teachin 
architecture. 





G. M. McCANDLESS DEAD 
George M. McCandless, president 
McCandless, Collingwood & Alexande 
one of the leading local agencies in ie 
burgh, died recently. Funeral servi’ 
were held at Trinity Cathedral, Pits 
burgh. 
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